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THE COLORED PENCIL AS A MEDIUM 


HE baby’s glee, as with curling toes he watches the red 
and orange flames in an open fire, or stares at the colored 
balls hung above his crib; the little girl’s frank admiration of 
her bright hair ribbons, and the little boy’s delight in his collection 
of gay scraps and shining marbles, all testify that the love of 
color is strong in these little people. This wonder of color every- 
where, one of the keenest joys of childhood, affords fresh pleasure 
in any attempt to picture it. Though the results of children’s 
early efforts are often crude and amusing, with every effort they 
are learning to see more clearly and to express themselves more 
truly in a universal language. 

In our schools the study of color has increased greatly the 
child’s appreciation of the world about him. It has also added 
to the burden of the grade teacher. To satisfy the craving for 
work in color, tinted papers are often used for paper cutting and 
simple designs. The water color in use has its advantages; but 
the general sloppiness of the medium, as it must be used in the 
schoolroom with numerous little water cups, paint boxes and 
brushes, and the minutes required to make ready and tidy up, 
prevent its being altogether satisfactory. 

In the colored crayon, however, we have a medium as simple 
as the lead pencil, with the added charm of color. The colors 
are durable and of great variety——deep reds, soft grays and greens, 
as well as the more brilliant hues. Those cased in wood are 
not so easily broken but require sharpening, while others 
wound in paper are always ready. If held vertically they 
give a fine, clear line; if used on the side, a flat tone or broad, 
sketchy line. 
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It is well in selecting colored pencils for school use to choose 
the very best, for the cheaper grades are apt to crumble, to be 
gritty or to give an undesirable waxy look to the drawing. The 
finer are not only better crayons but last longer, thus costing less 
in the end. 

These crayons are composed of Bohemian China Clay and 
colored pigments ground from four to six weeks in mills in water 
to make them smooth. They are strained through silk sieves 
that they may be free from grit, compressed under very heavy 
pressure to insure strength, and at last are given a bath of melted 
wax that they may not crumble. The crayons may be obtained 
without this coating of wax and used with water for pastel effects 
but for school work the former are generally preferred. Such 
crayons give true, even lines of color which may be blended one 
shade over another. They mark so smoothly and give their color 
so readily that it is a real pleasure to work with them. 

Full color on a white ground is pleasing to children but the 
results of their happy struggles to put down what they see are 
wonderfully improved by the use of colored papers which give 
tonality to the drawings. Cartridge papers are especially good 
for work with colored pencils. In many schools tinted papers 
are furnished. They can be made with a flat wash of water 
color over white paper. Whistler advocated a neutral ground, 
and said that it saved much unnecessary work and gave a har- 
monious effect to the whole. A study of his charming chalk 
drawings on colored paper proves the truth of this statement. 

A little experience with colored crayons will teach the pupils 
that the pencil should be held near the point that it may not 
break, that it is well to put the light colors on first, and that 
for touches of white and high lights blackboard chalk is not to 
be despised. They will find that any variety of tint may be 
obtained by difference of pressure and that the stroke used may 
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show the roundness of a ball, the roughness of a stone, the deli- 
cacy of a flower, the solid color of a design, or the texture of a 
rabbit or anything else they happen to be sketching. 

Seeking for some novel and effective way of making designs 
and studies that will look attractive on a green burlap screen, 
the teacher sometimes forgets that honest, straightforward draw- 
ing is what really counts and that the child should be taught to 
care most of all for the truth of what he is trying to represent, 
its shape and size as compared with something else, its values of 
light and shade, the shape of its shadows and its color throughout. 

We should not expect too much of primary grades nor 
attempt what will be confusing, but rather plan such direct and 
elementary work in nature drawing, the rudiments of design, 
and story telling, that very little children may do the work well. 
Arm a group of primary children with colored pencils and tinted 
papers, and watch the squirms of delight with which they attack 
the problem of telling some folklore story or experience of their 
own,—gardening, Christmas fun, or their first party. This 
direct and dauntless manner of approach, which is quite their 
own, gives an action and simple story telling quality to these 
drawings that is sometimes wholly lacking in more mature 
compositions. 

Again when, with greatest care, they have drawn the first 
dandelion using a soft lead pencil, how they delight in the colored 
crayon, the clean little colored crayon, which does not rub or 
soil one’s fingers but gives just the longed for touch of brightest 
yellow to finish the sketch. 

Teachers find that in the study of plant life nothing adds 
more to the pupil’s interest than the introduction of color. After 
a little careful looking and close thinking the pupils themselves 
will develop an intelligent use of the crayon or pencil, as they 
try to match the colors found in the specimens before them. 
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Fruit and vegetables may be happily done in outline in the 
primary and intermediate grades by using some of the soft grays, 
browns, or greens, found in boxes of colored crayons. Perhaps 
the drawings may show a suggestion of light and shade, with 
touches of local color,—the lively green of an onion sprout, the 
enticing crimson of the radish or the blended red and yellow 
of an apple cheek. 

Acceptable spectrum color charts and exercises in color 
combinations are easily made with the ever-ready colored pencil. 
Its worth in design has often been underestimated. For such 
work the crayons should have good points. One of the many 
ways in which the colored pencil proves helpful in primary design 
is in the making of patterns composed of crossing lines. With 
tinted papers and the pencils held vertically, samples of plaid 
ginghams, satisfying to the most fastidious of mammas, may 
be produced. It is a happier thought than that one is learning 
variety of spacing, and the end attained is the same. 

Memory work has an important place in the primary and 
intermediate grades. The children may know the ready story 
teller’s joy in picturing not only their experiences but their posses- 
sions, if they are furnished with a variety of the brilliant tinted 
colored crayons. Teachers will find it interesting to make book- 
lets of the best of these naive little drawings of the children’s 
treasures, toys and pets. 

To draw more seriously what they really see concerns the 
pupils of grammar grades who follow courses in nature study, pose 
work and object drawing. While insisting that principles of per- 
spective be mastered, that values be rightly interpreted, and that 
drawings be constantly improving, the use of color will wonderfully 
stimulate interest, and prove a strong incentive to better work. 

Studies of plant life in these grades are most attractive done 
on rather large sheets of delicate gray-green cartridge paper, 
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the slightly rough surface of the paper being well suited to the 
crayon pencil. It is well to select plants with good sized flowers, 
such as the tulip, jonquil, lady’s slipper, peony or perennial poppy. 
The subject should be sketched first lightly with soft pencil or 
charcoal, and then painted with the colored pencils. The gauzi- 
ness of a flower may be well suggested by leaving the paper 
untouched for the delicate shadows and adding a little chalk 
where the light falls. Accents of dark may be added with a soft 
pencil. 

Tracings may sometimes be made from the best pose draw- 
ings a lesson affords and colored in flat tones like the Boutet 
de Mouvel or Kate Greenaway children, taking the color scheme 
from some natural object, a shell, feather, or flower. Among 
the colored crayons now available is a soft inviting red, very 
like the sanguine or red chalk used by the old masters in their 
marvelous drawings of the figure. If the children are allowed 
to occasionally work with this pencil on manila paper for pose 
drawing it will be an agreeable change and the results will prove 
quite worth while. 

In the grammar grades children make steady advance in 
object drawing, and from very simple studies done in values with 
perhaps a note of local color they become strong enough to try 
groups of objects with colored backgrounds. Best suited for 
such attempts are objects dear to the child heart; or groups that 
carry the hint of a story. The study should be carefully placed 
with a sketching pencil and the shadows drawn before using 
the colored crayons. If the background is dark it will probably 
have to be gone over several times. The tone of the paper, if 
carefully chosen, will represent certain portions of the group. 
It will be found that the crayons may be used one over another 
and blended in a satisfactory manner. Final touches of light 
may be carefully drawn with white. 
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Outline maps and maps drawn by the children are often 
tinted with the colored pencils after the lettering is put on, flat 
tones being used, with stronger color near the boundaries. 

There is much to learn of picture making in the study of 
masses of dark against the light. Pupils in the higher grades 
take true pleasure in the composition of such little pictures. 
Town children will find abundant material for such work in 
the fascinating sky lines of beautiful spires and quaint roofs, 
chimney tops and towers, ventilators and factory stacks, while 
village and country young people have only to store their minds 
with silhouettes of rambling farm houses, village churches, 
rugged hill sides, forest tops, or clear cut mountain lines. What- 
ever is chosen as the subject should be lightly and carefully drawn, 
then colored as mass, the delicate tone of the sky being added 
with horizontal strokes. The same silhouette with different 
color schemes may represent a variety of times and seasons; 
the soft violet of the spring morning against a primrose sky, 
the warm gray of a hazy summer afternoon with a pale yellow 
background, or the deep tones of a wint.r’s evening with the 
sunset glow. 

Animal drawing, always attractive, is even more so with 
the addition of color, color which car be instantly ready, for 
there is no delay about such work when colored crayons are at 
hand. Parrots, love birds and macaws furnish material for 
charming color studies and are sometimes available as models; 
cats, rabbits and guinea pigs are more common, and moths and 
butterflies more beautiful in color. Quite likely some obliging 
old man can be induced to give short poses. The quick color 
sketches will give great delight. 

In the more advanced work of the high school the colored 
pencil is still indispensable and has its place in landscape com- 
position, still life studies in full color, mechanical and architec- 
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Pose drawings done with the dull red crayons are in effect quite like the red chalk drawings 
of the old masters. 
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tural drawing, and in many problems of design. It has also been 
used to carry out successfully the beautiful rug designs done 
under the direction of Mr. Arthur W. Dow. 

Wherever it is used intelligently, the colored pencil, as a 
medium, must be conceded an educational factor in training 
children to see, to love and to own the colorful world about them. 
It will have its part in the general scheme of art education until, 
as William Morris says, ‘‘One day we shall win back art again 
to our daily labor, win back art, that is to say, the pleasure of 
life to the people.” 


(Miss Weston used the Dixon Crayons in making the originals for the 
illustrations in this article.) 


RACHEL WESTON 
Fryeburg, Maine 
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THE WORK OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 


IN THE EXHIBITION AT THE LONDON CONGRESS 














OR the advancement of Drawing and Art 
Teaching was the announced purpose of the 
Art Congress in London in the summer of 
1908. 

No American, I am sure, could have 
attended the meetings of this Congress, and 
made even a superficial study of the exhibits, 
which represented more than twenty countries, 
without realizing that ability to draw is con- 
sidered by almost all nations in the light of 
a national asset. The delegates were many 
of them appointed by their respective govern- 
ments, and their reports received governmental 
consideration. The general plan of instruction, 
as indicated by the scholarship systems in use 
in most foreign countries, showed that children 
from ten years of age, or even younger, who 
show ability in any degree are given special 
opportunity to pursue their studies along such 
lines as will make their skill industrially 
valuable to themselves and to the nation. A 
decided talent is quickly recognized as some- 
thing worthy of conservation, and provision 
made for its development in elementary and 
secondary as well as technical art courses, 
always under trained draughtsmen and crafts- 
men, until the graduate is himself as near 
letter perfect as may be, and eligible either 
for the profession of the fine arts or for the 
crafts, or to teach in any of the schools in 
which he himself was trained. As one 
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would naturally expect, in the awarding of diplomas or Art 
Master’s certificates, more emphasis is laid upon ability to 
draw than upon any other qualification. Any report, therefore, 
of what is being done for the advancement of the teaching of 
drawing through the preparation of teachers, involves necessarily 
some account of the exhibits of the art schools themselves as well 
as of the exhibits of those training colleges or schools for teachers 
which include drawing among their regular courses. It was 
impossible during the short week of the Congress to give as much 
time to the exhibits as they deserved. Nevertheless, after even 
a few visits some facts stood out with fair distinctness, and it 
may be of interest to add them to the sum total of the impressions 
obtained from the exhibition and the Congress. 

In the first place, the exhibits from the art schools as a whole, 
as indicating the high standards in general all-round art training 
offered to art teachers, proved most instructive and inspiring. 
On the academic side all appeared to be following the same 
general course, with emphasis upon one branch or another. 
Pictorial and decorative drawing are taught in all, also archi- 
tectural drawing, lettering, and more or less applied design. 
Practically all that is offered the art student and craftsman is 
offered in the courses for art masters and teachers. The work 
of candidates for teachers’ certificates was exhibited together 
with that of the other art students, and made a beautiful and 
impressive showing, second in interest only to that of the trade 
and technical schools, with which they really should be classified. 

But on the pedagogical side there was a wide divergence. 
In no feature of the exhibition was the difference between old 
and the new standpoints more apparent than in this. Of the 
art schools proper, offering special courses for intending drawing 
teachers, few made any exhibit of work done by students along 
the line of professional preparation. From prospectuses or 
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courses of study shown by many it was gleaned that lectures 
on the art of teaching were a required part of the course. The 
Royal College of Art 
at South Kensington 
requires of candidates 
for Art Masters’ cer- 
tificates, attendance 
during the four years 
at a ‘Methods of 
Teaching” course of 
lectures, with demon- 
strations, and students 
in training are required 
to conduct classes in 
subjects suitable for 
the various elementary 
grades in turn, in the 
presence of the princi- 
pal, and also to assist 
the teachers in the life 
and anatomy classes. 
They thus acquire 
under guidance some 
experience in teaching, 
but it should be noted 


Composition by pupil under the direction of Mr. Arthur that this experience is 
W. Dow. The composition beneath the ornamental . : hei b 
initial is by another pupil at Teachers’ College. in presenting their sub- 

ject to mature minds 


only, and to those with special talent like themselves. That 
the adaptations suggested are of subject matter mainly and not 
of method or material is evidenced by the academic character 
of the greater part of the exhibits from the lower schools, which 
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has already been commented upon. In Birmingham there is 
a very close relation between the Municipal School of Art 





Creative work from imagination. Paper tearing illustrating winter sports, pupil ten years old 





Free creative work from memory. Paper cutting without drawing, pupil eleven years old. 


and all the art teaching done in the city. Candidates for 
art teachers take a course including the subjects required by 
the Board of Education. Memory drawing is emphasized, life 
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drawing in action is given for illustrative purposes, cast drawing 
is recommended but not required, and design, in which all 
are assumed to have some ability, is not taught apart from 
the technique peculiar to the given material. Fine examples 
are studied not for copying but to show the use of nature forms 
in a decorative way; all of which sounds hopeful and encourag- 
ing for the youngsters afterwards to come under the instruction 
of these teachers. Teaching ability is usually assumed when 
there is any considerable technical ability, and a thorough know- 
ledge of the subject is very generally considered a sufficient 
equipment for teaching. 

This condition, as we know, obtains everywhere to some 
extent, but more generally abroad than in this country. Of 
our own art schools one or two made a feature in their exhibits 
of definite attention to the preparation of art teachers for element- 
ary as well as higher grades. But in general, in the bewildering 
display of technique, the few modest evidences of an effort to 
apply the science of teaching to this subject made but little show. 

Probably the two most original exhibits from this stand- 
point were made by the Imperial School of Arts and Crafts at 
Vienna, and by Columbia University of New York. The former 
conducts as one of its departments an ‘Experimental class for 
the teaching of drawing’’ (children 9 to 14 years of age), under 
the leadership of Prof. Franz Cizek. In the work of this class 
are combined in a remarkable manner the simplicity and vivid- 
ness of conception which belong of right to childhood, with a 
force and directness of execution which can only be the result 
of much experience in the use of materials entirely within the 
child’s power. To Mr. Batchelder, who has since visited the 
class, I am indebted for an interesting account of Professor 
Cizek’s methods, and to the Director of the school, Prof. Oscar 
Beyer, for the illustrations which accompany this report. The 
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children are carefully selected from the elementary grades, and 
are left entirely free in their work. The free paper tearing and 
cutting from memory without drawing, the exercises in original 
construction and in colored poster work are not of course new 
with us, but they were here made the vehicle for creative expres- 
sion to an extent seen nowhere else in the exhibition. The 
subjects had been sympathetically chosen, simple materials 
had been developed to their full possibility, and the tendency 
to small, cramped drawing which is the result of too early restric- 
tion to the pencil point, had been to a large degree overcome. 
Moreover, by means of appeals to an imaginative equipment 
in this case above the average, the interest had been sustained 
so that the work had not become formal but remained spontaneous 
and childlike. The technique reminded one of that acquired 
in play, in which the child’s desire to realize his mastery over 
his own small world is expressed in his tireless repetition of 
processes and his keen interest in the growth of his own skill. 
The importance of such experiments as these in a training school 
for teachers in arousing interest in the child himself as the main 
object of education, cannot be overestimated. The principle 
involved is well recognized in general education, and it augurs 
well for the future of art education that a practice school of this 
character should be incorporated among the regular departments 
of a leading art school like that of Vienna. 

The exhibit from the art department of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, while of a very different character, was 
also notable from the ‘iormal School standpoint. Details are 
here unnecessary, as almost every one is familiar with Mr. Dow’s 
work, but the thing that impressed me in the exhibit was the 
simplicity and directness with which an educational principle 
familiar in general school work had been applied to a special 
subject, and to students of college age. Nowhere was the spirit 
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Exercises in design, Post cards with colored paper cutting. Pupils nine to twelve 
years old. 
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of the new education, its emancipation from traditional rules, 
and its emphasis upon the importance of original standards more 
clearly indicated than here. Technique was purposely subor- 
dinated to idea, and the efforts of the instructor were concen- 
trated first of all upon the development of appreciation in the 
students. The subjects of the design, as well as of the landscape 
and figure compositions, being drawn largely from the scenery 
and the life of New York or of the adjacent country and from 
the nature forms characteristic of the neighborhood, the students 
had been thrown upon their own resources to an unusual degree. 
The problems assigned being original, they had perforce been 
solved in original ways and bore the distinguishing character- 
istics of the individual solving them. This is recognized as the 
finest kind of elementary teaching, and Mr. Dow, by demon- 
strating that it is also the finest kind of Normal teaching, made a 
contribution to the Congress exhibition as unique as it was valuable. 

The exhibits from the general training colleges for teachers, 
or as we call them, Normal Colleges, were as might have been 
expected comparatively meager, the United States being repre- 
sented in this class of work only by the very excellent chapter 
on Drawing in Normal Schools in the American Conspectus, 
and Great Britain, France, Germany, Finland and one or two 
others mainly by written syllabi and a few scattered illustrations. 
Through the kindness of Miss E. P. Hughes, late principal of 
the Cambridge Training College for Secondary Schools, and Mr. 
Thomas, Inspector of Drawing for South London, in explaining 
the position of drawing in the school systems of Great Britain, 
I gained some insight into the conditions and practice of Normal 
teaching there, and a better understanding of the references 
to this work in other places. 

In England all art teaching in the secondary (that is, private 
or partly endowed) schools is by specialists except in the (finan- 
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cially) poorest. The free schools do not go beyond fifth grade. 
The secondary sometimes go on from there, sometimes begin 
with kindergarten and go right on through the high school. 
Not all of the teachers in the free schools are Normal trained, 
and many do not even go through the secondary schools, and 
their knowledge of drawing is therefore apt to be very limited. 
There is, however, in many centers provision for what we would 
call Normal extension work in drawing. In London, Birming- 
ham and other large cities evening classes are conducted for 
the benefit of “‘uncertificated”’ teachers, the instructors in which 
are usually graduates of the local art school and supervise the 
schools whose teachers are in their classes. The instruction 
given at these centers is very much the same as that offered at 
the art schools, although much more elementary. That is, 
drawing is taught from the object, in outline, light and shade 
and color, with little or no attention to the pedagogy of the subject. 
Evidences of growing interest in the application of the principles 
of psychology to the teaching of children were abundant, but 
the inspiration seemed to have come in every case from the field 
rather than from the training school. The English exhibit 
gave liberal place to unorthodox as well as to orthodox ideas. 
Mr. Ebenezer Cooke, of the Teachers’ Guild, London, who read 
two papers at the Congress, was a whole Normal School in him- 
self. A close thinker and child student and enthusiastic teacher, 
he was always ready to explain his methods and the drawings 
which illustrated them, and his influence as well as that of other 
leaders of like spirit is undoubtedly to be reckoned as a factor 
in art education in the English schools. 

In Scotland the students in the training schools must take 
a prescribed course in drawing at an art school. 

In connection with the Paris exhibit was to be found a pre- 
sumably typical syllabus showing a well planned course in theory 
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and practice for the Teachers’ College of the Department of the 
Seine, including: (1) instruction in drawing; (2) observation of 
model lessons given by the drawing teacher in the practice 
schools connected with the college; and (3) observation and 
criticism of lessons suited to elementary grades planned and 
given by members of the class in turn. A small but very interest- 

















A landscape from memory, an exercise in free composition. Thirteen year old pupil. 


ing exhibit from Finland was one of the few in which the actual 
work from a training school was shown. It included clay modeling 
of objects, figures and animals, apparently from memory, free 
paper cutting, story illustration with pencil, brush and colored 
crayon, and elementary paper and wood construction and design, 
besides the usual careful object drawing with pencil, pen and 
brush. This work did not of course compare technically with that 
of the art schools, but was of especial interest-from the Normal 
School standpoint as showing an effort to approach the subject 
from the child’s point of view rather than that of the adult. 
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To sum up: The key to the exhibits of elementary and 
high school work was really found in the difference of attitude 
here and abroad toward the art training of the class room teacher, 
reflected in the exhibits from the Normal art and training colleges 
taken together. All showed individual drawings of more or 
less excellence, from the nature and character of which might 
be inferred the standards required and the subjects included in 
the course of study. But the American elementary school 
exhibit was of class exercises given by the class room teacher, 
pedagogically rather than technically trained, while the foreign 
exhibits were of drawings supervised either by a special art 
teacher technically trained in the orthodox art schools, or by 
the class room teacher whose training differed from that of the 
special teacher only in degree. The policy to which the educators 
of this country have long been definitely committed is that the 
gifted as well as the ungifted are entitled to some form of art 
education, and that the class room teacher shall be trained to 
correlate this art education with other subjects in the curriculum. 
This policy is recognized by the inclusion of drawing as a required 
branch in practically all of our Normal schools. Comparatively 
few teachers of general subjects in foreign elementary schools 
are qualified to teach drawing except of a very formal kind. 
With us, the art education of the class room teacher is considered 
of some pedagogical importance, as is also the art training of 
the unspecialized pupils, that is, of those who are to become the 
general public, consumers rather than producers. Abroad, where 
works of art are so much more accessible than with us, and 
public interest in and enjoyment of them so much more general, 
the response of the consumer to the producer may be taken for 
granted. The background of native art industries, and the 
inspiration of national achievements in art also conspire to keep 
alive the love for and appreciation of beauty among the people. 
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An exercise for developing architectural ideas and understanding. 
Two views of a house originated and built by a thirteen year old boy. 
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With these as modifying factors in the result, it is not strange 
that where specialization tends to take the artistically inclined 
pupil out of the regular class room at an early age, but little 
attention should be paid to the needs either graphic or manual 
of those who are left. 

The Normal training offered in each locality corresponds 
exactly with what is required in the schools. In few countries 
except our own is the value of potential skill in drawing ignored 
by the government and its cultivation left to the chance interest 
of the local school board or to the private enterprise of public- 
spirited individuals. Also, in no country is Normal teaching 
on a broader basis. The opportunity for development from the 
ground up is obvious. It would be a backward step should we 
attempt to graft upon our free schools, designed to raise the 
educational standard of the people and minimize class distinctions 
as far as possible by lengthening and enriching the course of 
study offered to rich and poor alike, methods suited to countries 
where class distinctions are already fixed, and specialization 
must begin early if at all. And yet, a more definite governmental 
recognition than we now have could not but be felt as a powerful 
aid in arousing public interest and intelligence in the matter of 
a public art education adequate to our needs. The codperation 
of statesmen as well as of parents and teachers may well be 
enlisted in bringing about a freer system of grading and ampler 
provision for the development of individual skill. 

It is to be hoped that before long the whole subject of draw- 
ing in the schools will, like our forests, our parks, our waterways, 
our fuel and food supplies, receive the attention of a government 
commission; and for the same reason, namely, that here is 
a national asset in serious danger of being wasted or destroyed. 


LUCY S. SILKE 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THE PRACTICAL USE OF WATER COLOR 
IN SCHOOL 


WONDER how I dared attack this vast 
and many sided subject which grows in 
magnitude and importance the more I 
consider it. 

My idea, however, was simply to 
talk of the helps and hindrances to 
water color painting which we have 
met with in our schools, in the hope 
that this experience might be useful to 
grade teachers. 

All kinds of theories are afloat as 
to what children naturally will, would 
or should do with color. Whatever 
Water color drawing by Alice ViewS are correct, it is certain that 

Hayden, Grade VIII. The use little people as well as big ones are 

of grayed color makes such - awe 

sketches quite charming. greatly influenced by the condition of 
the materials they use. 

When paint boxes contain only a little dry color no amount 
of rubbing will make it strong enough for anything but pale 
and delicate tones, but when, after a paint famine, the pans have 
been freshly filled, the teacher is likely to be surprised by splashes 
of deep and lurid hue. 

Materials are then to be first considered. We like the 
following colors, alizarin crimson, orange, gamboge, new blue, 
violet and charcoal gray. These make good school substitutes 
for expensive colors such as rose madder, cadmium, cobalt, etc. 

We could do without violet but we like it for flower painting 
and for deepening and enriching other colors. We did use green 
at one time but have found it easier to teach children to make 
various greens than to tone down a metallic color. It is a pity 
to omit it and some supervisors use it successfully but its use 
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must be carefully taught. Chinese white is good for high lights 
but chalk makes a pretty fair substitute, especially in lower grade 
work. 

The three color system may insure better harmony than 
the use of more colors but it is inadequate for a great many things 
that ought to be painted. A class may at any time be limited 
to the use of three colors, in landscape painting for example. 

A No. 7 brush is good for ordinary work. A very small 
brush is a weak and helpless implement. A large brush with 
a good point will do for almost any purpose. It is always well 
to have blotting paper at hand to take up surplus water, and a 
small sponge will be needed to take out unsuccessful washes 
and so prevent disappointment. 

A supply of different kinds of paper is desirable so that the 
tone of the paper may suit the subject chosen. Little dishes 
to supplement the small covers to the boxes are very handy for 
mixing washes. 

When the covers refuse to come off the tubes, a lighted match 
held to them for a moment will loosen them. This performance 
never fails to interest a class. 

Paint should not be left to dry too long in the tubes as it 
then becomes useless. A teacher who has not spent her surplus 
money for paint can never understand how much can be squeezed 
out of a tube. 

It is best, of course, to begin painting in the first or second 
grades although I hesitate to urge a first grade teacher with a 
large class to undertake water colors unless she is ambitious 
to do so. 

The use of the colored crayon makes a first rate preparation 
for painting. To be sure some kindergarten teachers give the 
children a good start in handling the brush, but learning to mix 
paint is left for the grades. In their first dealings with it, the 
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children are very likely to take too much water and then drown 
a little paint in it. Show them how to wipe the surplus water 
out of the brush on the side of the tin and rub the brush sideways 
on the paint touching rapidly first the paint and then the mixing 
place until there is enough. 

It is like making coffee, no good cook takes a lot of water 
and puts into it a little ground coffee. 

Children love to stir and stir color until the brightness and 
life is taken out of it; they do it as naturally as they would mix 
mud pies. Show them that very little stirring is needed and that 
it may be done quickly. They do not know how much color to use 
and it is well to be as definite as possible; if you tell them to take 
a teaspoonful more or less, they will understand what you mean. 

Brushes should be rinsed often but not shaken or wiped 
on a cloth to get the water out. If shaken, woe to clean papers; 
if wiped on a cloth the hairs are likely to be pulled out. Paint 
rags are needed however, for cleaning the boxes. 

It is important to learn how to clean the colors; while it is 
best to have the boxes filled outside of school hours, the children 
ought to be able to clean the paint or to have a clean place for 
more when it is needed. It is often a good plan to have it cleaned 
and moistened the first of a lesson so that it will be in better 
condition to use after the drawing or other preliminary work 
has been done. 

Dirty color is a béte noire. If very bright color is undesirable, 
dirty color is still more to be avoided. Any toning down should 
be systematic rather than accidental. Line drill helps to make 
small hands steady. The brushes are rolled in the mixed paint, 
wiped to a point, held vertically and moved across the paper 
almost touching it until ready to draw the line. A brush stood 
on tiptoe will make a very fine line; if pressed against the paper, 
it will make a broad one. 
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While it is a simple matter to put on a wash if one goes 
about it in the right way, many children make hard work of it. 
They often have to be reminded that there must be plenty of 
paint since if we stop to mix more it will look streaky even if 
the color matches, that brushes should be laid flat and moved 
across the paper from left to right, beginning at the top, that 
the paint must be wet enough to run freely and that it must not 
be disturbed after it is put on, but left to dry. The Delicate Art 
of Reminding Without Nagging is a good thing to practise here, 
for some children fail through being over timid in the use of 
the brush. 

The making of silhouettes in the third and fourth grades 
is a fine drill in brush work. 

The making of water sketches with the brush on the black- 
board is a convenient way to teach handling. I believe I got 
the idea from one of my teachers. These sketches show up well 
and are quickly made. To be sure the water runs down a little 
too much but if you are painting fruit you can explain that it 
is very juicy, or if it is a dish, that it is a leaky one, and these 
mild attempts at a joke are sure to meet with a kindly welcome 
from the little people. 

An easel is much to be desired for the school room so that 
a teacher may work before her class to the best advantage but 
one can manage with the blackboard or with paper held against 
a cardboard. The more a teacher works before her class the 
better, provided she understands her subject. The device of 
having younger children paint from the model with water only, 
has been found very helpful. It is a revelation to the teacher 
of particular needs. They should have two pieces of paper; 
the water sketch is put inside the desk to dry, to be taken out and 
painted on if the first color sketch is a failure. Two or three good 
attempts may often be made in a lesson of thirty or thirty-five 
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minutes. Do not we supervisors spoil a good proportion of our 
sketches and shall we expect better things of the children? 

If the form of the subject requires particular attention, a 
good plan is to make a pencil sketch on one side of the paper 
and then to paint on the other side without drawing. 

The reason why there are so many unmeaning splashes 
of color is because form is not understood and too many difficulties 
are undertaken at once. It is an advantage to spend several 
lessons on one subject, the children will not tire of it if it is 
presented in different ways. We have sometimes tried putting 
two lessons into one. With upper grades this is feasible when 
they are greatly interested. Suppose they are painting flowers, 
the specimens are rare, the interest at its height; the sketches 
half done——time to close the lesson! If the lesson comes before 
recess is there any objection to finishing it after a rest, or if it 
comes just before noon, to continuing it in the afternoon? Of 
course the next lesson has to be omitted but the gain in time is 
obvious. Such an arrangement sometimes proves agreeable 
to teachers and pupils, otherwise a supervisor would be hardly 
justified in urging it. 

It is a question when to begin combining drawing and paint- 
ing. More depends upon the character of the class than upon 
the grade, but in lower grades it seems best to paint without 
drawing as a rule. 

In flower sketching the lines of growth may be indicated 
with a pencil or with yellow paint which is pale enough to be 
covered with another color. 

Apparently there is an inborn notion in the human. mind 
that drawing is a thing to be studied (except in the case of “‘nat- 
ural artists’) while color may be simply filled in. When I have 
been out sketching, people have often said to me after looking 
at the drawing, “Now I suppose you will take that home and 
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color it.”” An easy matter! So I try to 
impress upon the youngest children that 
when a thing is to be colored it must be 
looked at more than ever (they are willing 
enough). Once they get that idea, it 
does not matter much whether they 
sketch in pencil first or not, provided 
there is time to attend to form and 
color both. 

The first time I was particularly 
impressed by childrens’ love of color was 
when I noticed a primary teacher stand- 
ing by her door as the line passed out. 
She was wearing a pretty white apron 
with bright orange ribbon strings. One 
child after another gave those ribbons a 
loving pat. 

If we are to do various kinds of work 
we must teach different ways of using 
the paint. 

In sketching flowers and brilliant 
berries and leaves, too much mixing of 
paint is fatal to fresh color. The paint- 
ing of a half orange will serve as an 
illustration. The lightest part is the 
light yellow edge of.the peeling. This, 
with the center, may first be painted with 
clean color. While this dries the outside 
is painted by floating yellow into orange, 
loading the brush with thick wet color; 
so far no mixing except as the colors run 
together on the paper. Now the pulp 
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Burdock, by Eleanor Bacon. 
Carrion Flower by William 
Cunningham, Grade VIII. In 
such work too much mixing of 
paint is fatal to fresh color 
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being a little duller in tone, the orange and yellow may be 
mixed in the box and the difference in effect clearly seen. Even 
so, it is not easy to get a set of such sketches in nice clean color. 

In the ordinary painting of still life it is easier to begin with 
the shadows and darker tones, but the painting of the orange in 
this way is an exercise for the use of pure color. In painting 
holly berries, rose hips, etc., the bright red may be made by putting 
on a touch of clean orange and dropping alizarin red into it; 
the paint must be rather thick as it dries out lighter. If we 
want little touches of color to sing we may succeed in this way 
though it is also necessary to teach toning down. 

The neutral scale is an almost indispensable guide to the 
study of values. A cube, chalk box or book makes an interesting 
little picture if represented in graded washes of gray, while the 
use of grayed color makes such sketches quite charming. 

The making of scales in value should precede this work. 
The painting of color scales is one of the most helpful schemes 
I know of. It is a great saving of time and promoter of accurate 
observation. 

In a lesson of ordinary length a good drawing and a color 
scale can be made; if at the next lesson the same subject is painted, 
good results may be expected, especially in flower painting. 

The lessons on color harmony in The School Arts Book are 
found to be beautifully adapted to school work. A study of 
complementary harmony is essential as the most pleasing effects 
are produced by the reciprocal toning of complementaries. This 
kind of harmony is constantly used in representing plants. 

It is not advisable for lower grade classes to work over their 
painting. If a sketch is poor, another had better be made. With 
older pupils the work may be carried farther and sometimes the 
scrubbing out of a background or other part of a sketch leaves 
an undertone that gives depth when another wash is put on. 
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A cube, chalk box, or book makes an interesting little picture if represented in graded 
washes of gray. Drawings by Mabel Curtis, Grade VII 
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But not much scrubbing in and out for texture is advisable with 
anything but the regular water color paper. A shaded pencil 
drawing may be made very interesting by suggestive washes 
of color but the use of water color over charcoal seems to me 
dangerous as tending to a heavy and murky quality. Charcoal 
is a beautiful medium but, good authorities to the contrary, I 
believe that in combining it with water color you get vaiues at 
the expense of rich and luminous color. 

I have encountered a notion among teacher pupils that the 
paper should be wet before it is painted on. One talented pupil 
of mine used to have the paper flooded with water and when 
it was all hills and valleys she would put on the paint and wrestle 
with it at the greatest disadvantage. Happy accidents sometimes 
result from this method but unhappy ones are much more fre- 
quent. When this pupil adopted a more direct mode of working 
she made great progress. 

It is delightful to paint on paper that has been washed and 
properly stretched, but it should be as smooth as a drum head. 
It may be tacked to a stretcher or pasted tightly over wet blotting 
paper with no air bubbles underneath where it will remain smooth 
for a day or two. In the ordinary school room it is not advisable 
to stretch the paper, and perhaps it is as well to use plenty of 
paint and water, and work in the most direct way. 

Between suggestion, naturalistic and decorative color there 
is much to confuse the inexperienced teacher. Her first care 
is likely to be for neatness. This is a desirable quality but not, 
I venture to say, the most desirable in a painting. 

Sometimes rough, blotty work shows an appreciation of 
color that is entirely wanting in the weak characterless sketches 
which may have been chosen for their neatness, to be bulletined. 

An artist wades to success through seas of paint—if I may 
be pardoned for putting it so crudely—-and children must use 
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a great deal if they are to learn much about color. I believe 
it is well worth while. 

It is much more difficult to harmonize brilliant hues than 
dull ones but if we are to teach color, oughtn’t we to make the 
attempt? 

It seems to me that color like religion should be “first pure and 
then peaceable,’ that is to say, first clean and then harmonious. 

A friend of mine who has studied the subject a great deal 
said to me one day that she thought the fad for dull tones had 
been carried so far that it was almost immoral. It happened 
that I had just come from the milliner’s and I said, “Come over 
to Goldstein’s with me and see the new cerise hats and you will 
change your mind.” 

We have been so much afflicted with shrieking combinations 
of color in millinery and wall paper that perhaps there is a reaction 
on the part of those who study the question, toward harmony 
on a Turkish rug basis. Probably this is better than the other 
extreme. As long as there are different temperaments there 
will be various opinions but we do not want to be narrow. 

If we are able to appreciate a Turkish rug or an old Japanese 
print we ought to be the better fitted to admire a rich and brilliant 
wall decoration by Luini or La Farge. 

I take it to be a drawing supervisor’s principal object to 
create an appreciation of form and color that will be useful in 
a thousand ways as well as a constantly increasing source of 
happiness. 


ARIANNA KELLEY 
Supervisor of Art Instruction 


Bristol, Connecticut 
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WOULDN'T be at all surprised to hear that there is a history 

of such frail and fragile things as May baskets, telling all 
about the custom of hanging them and in how many countries 
the custom is still observed. You may possibly read that some- 
one has traced the custom way back to the time of the Egyptians 
and found that they used to gather the earliest lotus flowers and 
place them in baskets made from strips of papyrus, as offerings 
to idols. It may be recorded, even, that Moses, when he was 
a youngster, just loved to make those papyrus baskets for Pha- 
raoh’s wife to place the flowers in. But whatof that? Children, 
and a few older people also, by the way, would rather make May 
baskets than hear about other people having made them; and I 
believe that, in this part of the country at least, teachers in the 
first four or five grades of our schools can very truthfully say 
that “‘‘Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels’ 
about May baskets and cannot show the children how to make 
some pretty ones about the last week of April ‘it profiteth me 
nothing.’ ” 

As teachers generally are not fond of conducting pasting 
lessons, these few models were schemed out to avoid the use 
of the “sticky stuff”; although I advocate the use of paste or glue 
in most of our construction work in paper and cardboard. As 
you will see, four of them are made from squares of paper about 
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8” x 8”, and although smaller would do, it is not advisable to 
use larger than that if ruling is to be done on diagonals, as the 
ordinary rule will not conveniently reach across at one place- 
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May- basket N° I. 





Square sheet, about 8” x 8". Make colored borders along opposite edges. Fold on AB, 
the colored borders outside; open flat. Fold on CD, the colored borders outside; open fiat. 
Fold on EF, the colored borders inside; open flat. Bring points E F together, kinking down 
point O with the color outside. See sketch 2. Push E and F past each other. See sketch 3 
Punch hole at x and tie with string. 


NOTE. A very effective way to fasten any of the baskets with string may be seen in 
sketch 4. Double the string; tie the ends and pass loop A through the punched hole. Pass 
end B through loop A and pull up snug. 


ment. The other model or basket is made from a 6” x 9” sheet 
or thereabouts. Nearly any kind of paper may be used for these 
things. A medium gray paper, such as the “Bradley Gray,”’ 
is very nice and gives a good background for the color work. 
White is not so desirable for folding purposes with little children 
as it shows dirt so soon. 
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The method of construction for all five baskets is very much 
the same. I would emphasize the great importance of cutting 
the slashings or fringes quite up to the line where they are intended 
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May- basket N°2. 





Square sheet, about 8” x 8”. Mark a figure 1 on one side of the sheet. Fold on AB, 
number one side inside; open flat. Fold on CD, number one side inside; open flat. Fold 
on EF, number one side inside; open flat. Fold on GH, number one side outside; open fiat. 
Fold on AC, number one side outside; open flat. Fold on BD, number one side outside; 
open flat. Cut from F to J and from E to K. 

Color triangles AKE, CKE, BJF, DJF, on number one side. Bring points GH together, 
kinking down point O and having number one side uppermost. See sketch 2. Push G 
and H past each other. See sketch 3. Punch hole at x and tie with string. See foot-note 
to basket No.1. For appearance sake, cut off points H,G. See sketch 4. 


to be cut, or even a little beyond in order to get good even-spread- 
ing fringes. 

Coloring should be done before the fringes are cut, and the 
best effects are obtained by making a dark, or strong colored, 
thick line along the outer edges and then making another stripe 
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or two above that and parallel to it. The remaining spaces 
may be colored as desired, although it is well to lead the pupils 
to choose harmonious combinations from among good examples, 
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May- basket N°S. BI 


Sheet about 6” x9”. Mark a figure 1 on one side of the sheet. 

NOTE. As this and also baskets Nos. 4 and 5 are best adapted for grades above the 
second, the rule and pencil may be used to measure and rule the required lines. By press- 
ing on firmly with the pencil when making lines, or by carefully scoring the lines with a 
point of the scissors, the paper can be folded or creased better. 

Fold on diameter AB, number one side inside; open flat. Make lines CD and EF parallel 
to AB at a distance of 3” from AB and fold on them with number one side inside. Fold on 
line CF, number one side outside; open flat. Fold on line DE, number one side outside; 
open flat. Color borders from lines CD, EF, to edges, on number two side. Cut slashings 
or fringes as shown in sketch 1. Complete by folding, etc., as per sketches. 


if you have such, or dictate the colors to be used to bring good 
results. Wax crayons are the handiest to use for the coloring 
as we do not need to wait for the color to dry but can go right 
along and complete a basket easily in a half-hour lesson. 
The first two baskets are simple enough for the first and 
second grades, and are made by folding without ruling lines. 
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The other three are for grades three, four, and five; and if true 
measures and well ruled lines are made before folding, the baskets 
will present a smarter appearance, especially if the coloring 
and slashing are well done. 

Our youngsters made bushels of these things last year and 

















The directions for constructing this basket are the same as for No. 2, except that after 
cutting FJ and EK the best effect seems to be obtained by making borders of contrasting 
color values parallel to FJ and EK, and then filling the remaining spaces with color if desired. 
Also from edges FJ and EK make slashings parallel to FD, FB, EA, EC. See note to basket 
No. 8. 


had bushels of fun both in and out of school when making and 
hanging them. Of course they didn’t realize that it was manual 
art work they were doing and that they were being taught how 
to fold, measure, rule, color, cut, and tie knots during the amuse- 
ment. The simplest thing, well done, especially when done 
with pleasure, is sure to strengthen the will toward future effort. 
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Usefulness precedes beauty, and normal children’s desires are 
in this order. 

You will probably be able to make modifications and improve- 
ments upon these baskets, or your youngsters may suggest ways 
of changing some parts, as some of our youngsters do. I would 














ay- basket N° 5. 





The directions for constructing this one are the same as for basket No. 2 with these 
exceptions. By leaving out crease EF a curved edged basket is formed. Color borders 
BFD, CEA, in contrasting color values and fill in the remaining spaces with color if desirable. 
Next make slashings at right angles to BD, CA, and complete as per sketches. See note 
to basket No. 3. 


be very glad to hear of any good modifications of these shapes, 
providing paste or glue is not required in the make-up. 
THOMAS H. COOPER 


Supervisor of Art 
Adams, Massachusetts 

















COMMERCIAL DESIGN 


NDUSTRIAL education is slowly but surely gaining a firm 
foothold in this country. So far, attention has been con- 
centrated mainly upon the lines dealing directly with the prepara- 
tion of the student for gaining a better livelihood. It is hoped 
that through the acquirement of greater efficiency and the 
accompanying increase of wages, with its train of enlarged 
opportunities, the life of the individual may be broadened and 
enriched. It seems to be the only rational way of reaching our 
great masses of laboring people and raising them to a higher 
standard of living. With a profitable industrial basis and well 
trained efficient workers, the social, moral and political atmos- 
phere will be greatly cleared and bettered. Every advance in 
this work is closely watched and warmly welcomed. It has 
already been carried into a great many departments of trade and 
business, but there is one field, very close to the door of the draw- 
ing teacher and supervisor, which has been untouched by any 
constructive work for its improvement. This is the field of 
advertisement. Protests are constantly heard about our bill- 
boards, street car posters, paintings on fences and walls, from 
whence men and women of strange proportions and marvelous 
anatomy shout aloud to the passer-by. He asks to be delivered 
and turns away as quickly as possible, only to be confronted 
by another equally uncomfortable apparition staring at him 
from another quarter. Surely some relief or change for the 
better can be expected. The appreciation of the beautiful must 
always be kept in sight in our schemes for industrial education, 
or else the work is but partly done, just as we must keep in mind 
the raising of the ethical standard unless we wish to train only 
machines that will be well paid for performing certain duties, 
instead of human beings. Is it not possible then for us to advance 
into this field with definite aims for improvement? 
Advertising is with us and with us to stay, apparently. 
The old community with its homely needs and simple business 
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systems has passed and cannot come back to us. Each business 
now demands that out of a horde of things its product be made 
to shine. The fact that it ‘is’? must be impressed and, if 
possible, impressed in such a way that the curiosity of people 
will be aroused sufficiently to induce them to inquire for it 
and try it. 

There are certain kinds of advertisements which have been 
very successful in attracting public attention, such as Campbell 
Soup posters, Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum, Force, Hand Sapolio, 
and so on. The advertisers have relied either upon the idea, 
which must be something bright, catchy, or upon the sensation 
on the eye being so strong that it forces itself upon the attention, 
as in the use of color so atrocious that it would be almost impossible 
for a person to get by without seeing it, perhaps a brilliant red 
upon an intense yellow background, with a little bright blue 
to liven it up. Any one who ventures to protest is met by such 
pleas as this: ‘‘We have to advertise in the best way to attract 
the public, not necessarily in the way that suits us best;” or, 
“Why, the public likes those things; what is the matter with 
them anyway?” 

We can keep all that is bright and catchy, but let us at the 
same time make each advertisement as attractive as possible 
in spacing, color, and arrangement. If it must be striking, let 
us have it strikingly beautiful. By means of a careful choice 
of type faces or of lettering, good arrangement, and spacing of 
masses—illustrations, body type and display— beautiful color 
harmonies and care in choosing paper and ink for texture as well 
as color, it is quite possible to make a beautiful advertisement, 
and a strikingly beautiful one at that. The value of the adver- 
tisement will not be lessened but, on the contrary, it will be 
greatly increased because, in the end, the well designed thing, 
no matter what it may be, is inevitably the most attractive. It 
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calls attention not simply once and that by its discordant 
noise, but again and again and each time a satisfying and 
restful sensation is experienced. It is a source of pleasure 
not quickly or easily exhausted. It is the house builded on 
a rock. 


Here is the special opportunity for our High Schools. The 
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JOHNSON & THAYERCO 


216-218 CHESTNUT ST. PHILEDELPHIA PA, 
THOT N. JOHNEON, PRES. COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
JAS.K. THAYER. VICE PRES, SPECIATIES — CARDS 
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Letter head design by a high school boy. Ornamental and artistic are not synonymous. 


splendid work being done by hundreds of teachers in design is 
effective leaven, but we can obtain more leaven by applying our 
designs to work in this field so near to us. The business men 
are leaders by virtue of their position and have the power in 
their hands of doing a great deal toward educating the taste 
of the American public. We all know how great is the need of 
raising the standard in this country. In the schools we are 
training these future men of business and it is possible for us 
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to so train them in a few of the fundamental principles of design 
that later they will be able to use them in their work and codperate 
in raising this standard. Suppose we bring to their aid a course 
in design which deals directly with the problems that present 
themselves every day to the average business man. Consider- 
ation of the openings for work of this kind brings a very interest- 
ing train of suggestions. 

Leaving the more obvious specimens with which we are 
all familiar, such as the bill boards, let us turn to the business 
office. Consider first the stationery. A collection of letter 
heads brings a decided shock when it is discovered that old and 
conservative firms are using rising suns, becurled and beflourished 
letters, topsy-turvey cans, etc., all lithographic headings of 
the most expensive kind. The more vivid the color, the greater 
the realism, the more startling the sensation, the more artistic 
are they considered. An elaborately ornamented piece of print- 
ing is not necessarily artistic. Ornamental and artistic are not 
synonyms. Nothing can be artistic that has not beauty, a fine 
relation of lines, masses and color, that gives great satisfaction 
and enjoyment and forms the basis for fine appreciation. Busi- 
ness cards give another shock when considered from the stand- 
point of the designer. The prevailing fashion in cards of that 
nature seems to call for the name placed squarely in the middle 
and the rest of the information strutting and clucking around 
like chickens in a yard. The appreciation of a few principles 
of design would make the cards do their work not less but much 
more effectively. 

Notice the choice way Dame Convention has decreed that 
bill heads should be arranged. No wonder that bills are 
wearing upon the nerves. The majority of the advertising 
calendars that we receive are either thrown away or given 
to some one whose taste we do not respect. Advertising blotters 
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we use with an inward protest. Booklets, pamphlets and folders 
are rapidly consigned to that invaluable article of furniture, 
the waste basket. Few of all these have attracted your attention. 


Wiliam C, ADAMS, WiLtiaM CC, ADAMS, 
OPTICIAN, 
OPTICTA N, St ov i x1ON SrReET, 


DOSTON 


WiLtiAM ©, ADAMS, 


WILLIAM C. ADAMS, 
OVLTICLAN, 


 MAMINE 61am 


OMTiICiIAN, 


2 ROVISTON &ThIaT 
a tre one 
tits 





An original business card and three re-arrangements by high school pupils. 
The appreciation of a few principles of design would make the 
cards do their work not less but more effectively. 


There has been no reason why they should. Occasionally there 
are a few well chosen, well placed, well balanced advertisements, 
with a good choice of type, paper and color, thanks largely to 
the strenuous efforts of some of the large printing houses, of 
such magazines as “The Printing Art,’’ and the interest and 
efforts of such invaluable men as those who lead in the School 
of Printing, and in the Society of Printers, Boston. 
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Entirely apart from the typographical side of the question 
there is the actual display of the goods, in cases and in windows, 
So many times we have longed for fewer things in the windows, 
that we might really see something, wished that the backgrounds 
might be backgrounds instead of shouting so lustily for them- 
selves, longed for a display that would give some satisfaction 
from its arrangement as well as being interesting in its showing 
of material. 

There is no reason why we, in our High Schools, cannot 
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An advertisement re-arranged by high school pupils. Only occasionally do we find 
well-placed, well-balanced advertisements with a good choice of type 


help these business men, why we cannot assist them to enter 
this field of applied design. It will involve the teaching of no 
new principles, for those we are teaching now are fundamental 
ones. It will mean a new application of those principles. Many 
may question whether, if the pupils have a grasp of these abstract 
principles, they cannot apply them for themselves. Let me 
answer it with another question. Is it not always the few 
daring ones who apply the old principles in new ways, and do 
not the rest of us follow their lead? That is as true in school 
as out. If we want applied commercial design we must 
suggest and lead the way toward it ourselves; we must 
show how the application of the laws of order and good 
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taste to these specific, every day problems of the business 
world can enhance the commercial value and at the same 
time give much greater pleasure than has hitherto been con- 
sidered possible. 

A beginning along these lines has been made at the High 

















A school report cover re-arranged by a high school pupil. 


School of Commerce in Boston. Six months’ work has proved 
to our satisfaction and that of the business men who have aided 
that it is a field where we may successfully codperate with the 
business world. During this time the boys worked first on the 
spacing and re-arrangement of all kinds of advertisements, 
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newspaper and magazine, stationery, including letter headings, 
bill headings, cards, pamphlets, folders, flyers, calendars, and 
blotters. The advertisements were cut up, re-arranged, and 
pasted; or the lay-outs suggested, printed and later worked up 
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An original business card re-arranged and worked out in type by high school boys. 


carefully; or the subject matter was given and from that 
crude material the arrangement 
We found that the business men were willing to 
experiment with their cards, calendars, and advertisements, and 
in several instances gladly used the re-arrangements suggested 


and display was chosen. 


Freehand printing, the study of different styles of lettering, 
and much practice for the development of a strong sense of 
rhythmic spacing, occupied a good share of the time. 
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rapid printing for quick estimation of the spacing of words was 
done. A great many of the re-arranged advertisements were 
worked out carefully with a chosen style of letter, with special 
attention paid to the fine proportion and relation of the parts of 
each letter to itself and its neighbors as well as the spacing of 
the whole on the page. Another year more work still will be given 
in this branch. The historic styles of freehand lettering, the in- 
fluence of type upon the hand work, the development and character 
of the different classes of type faces, familiarity with the appear- 
ance and uses of the best known and most used faces, to be 
gained from many illustrations, and later perhaps the use of 
the types themselves, will enter into the course. The color 
work included experimenting for the best colors for display of 
various kinds to use with black and white, and later for choice 
of appropriate color schemes and harmonies where more than 
one color is introduced. 

There are to be several other additions to the course. Paper, 
the kinds and their appropriate uses, the effect of different types 
and inks upon paper, will be studied. Trips will be made to 
type foundries, printing offices, paper mills. Show-case and 
shop-window arranging will be introduced. Here, again, our 
fundamental principles of design come into play, such as centers 
of interest, balance and harmony of mass, color and line, subor- 
dination of background. 

This has proved worth while in a commercial high school 
and there is every reason why it should be a valuable adjunct in 
the commercial department of any high school. We cannot 
afford to neglect such a direct way of reaching so many people. 
It is important in the same way as is the applied design we already 
have—our stencilling, copper and other crafts work. We hope 
that that reaches into the homes and has an influence there. 
In both cases, the end is not the thing itself; it is the development 
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of good taste in regard to form and color for which we hope. 
There is no reason why we cannot take advantage of this other 
opening and try to spread the good tidings through it, too. It is 
industrial training of the best kind. 


LUCY D. TAYLOR 
Assistant to the Director of Drawing and Manual Training 
Boston, Massachusetts 

















PAYSAGE 


“To really get into my landscape you must 
wait—wait till the mists have cleared a little. 
Be patient! You can’t see the whole of it at 
first; but gradually, by and by, you will get 
in; and then I am sure you will be pleased.” 


Corot 
Emerson’s May-Day will help to create the 


mood favorable to a sympathetic appreciation 
of this masterpiece. _ s = 
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TEN GREAT PAINTINGS 
Il 
LANDSCAPE, USUALLY CALLED “SPRING” 


By JEAN BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT 


FTER an address on public art instruction, in a Massachu- 

setts town, too small to support a hotel, I was to lodge 
with the town hall janitor. “Do you want to go to bed?” he 
asked abruptly, as we entered his house. “I’m in no hurry,” 
was my reply. “I’m glad of it,” said he, “you seem to be my 
kind, and I’ve something I want to show you.” He placed before 
my wondering eyes photographs of every historic building in 
the state, of every important historic site. He had visited each 
one himself and had selected the point of view for his camera 
with astonishing good sense. ‘Yes, I enjoyed doing all that, of 
course,’’ he confessed ; ** but let me show you something I enjoyed 
more, and am more unhappy over.” He handed me another large 
album, and I began to turn the pages. My astonishment grew 
with every turn. The first page contained a splendid photograph 
of a group of willows; the second contained a photograph of 
willows; willows again on the third page; willows on the fourth; 
fifth, willows; sixth, willows; willows, willows everywhere. 
“Now, Mr. Bailey, I want you to tell me why I can’t make 
willows look like that,” he said; and he threw down upon the 
open book a photograph of Corot’s Spring. “I have photo- 
graphed willows at morning, noon, and night, spring, summer, 
and fall; I have tried them through mist, and rain, and fog; 
I have shot at them by sunlight and by moonlight; in calm and 
storm, blow high and blow low, but I can’t for the life of me 
make willows like Corot’s. When I look at his willows, I am 
a little child again, out doors, under their moving lights and 
shadows, the little leaves like a lot of minnows, once in a while 
turning up their shiny sides to the sun. How did he ever do it?” 
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We sat by the fire till long past midnight. The wind 
moaned over the snowbanks around the house, and the house 
snapped in the grip of the frost, but we were far away in the 
sunny land of France, with dear papa Corot, of a May morn- 
ing, listening to his words about the landscape-painter’s day 
out-of-doors. 

I am the janitor’s kind! The picture does for me what 
it did for him. Whenever I see even a poor print of it I am back 
to boyhood. It is May. I stand in that blessed nook by the 
spring in the angle of the orchard wall, the woods behind, and 
the morning itself before me. I am barefoot for the first time 
again. I feel the soft warm grass of the sloping bank, which 
has had the sun since dawn. The grass is full of violets blue 
and white; the buttercups have budded; the big plaited leaves 
of the Indian poke are pushing up through the tangle of last 
year’s hemp weed; the water from the spring slips noiselessly 
along through the waving pennons of the green felt, and between 
the stout stems of the marigolds. The jewel weed has sprouted; 
the fiddle heads are out; the sweet flags are a span high. But 
what a wondrous green-gold light pours down upon me! The 
great willows bestow that benediction. There stands a tree just 
like the large one in the picture, reaching upward to the left 
in the selfsame way; there stands a smaller one just where Corot 
has placed it, forever cut back by the boys who make whistles; 
and there stands the third, the giant, just outside the picture 
at the right, the father willow, we used to call him, immense, 
old, gray, patriarchal in majesty, responsible for that vast, dim 
shadow that falls in from above. I am sure if I look up that 
way I shall see the great masses of gray-green swaying slowly 
against the deep blue, and the little leaves all tremulously happy 
as they ride together away up there in the sky, where the swallows 
are darting about, and calling to one another. 
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The photograph, powerful though it be, is weak in com- 
parison with the original. The painting, which hangs in the 
Louvre, although only about two by three feet in size, casts its 
spell over every lover of beauty, and transports him at once to 
his home in the country, instantly obliterates the years, and sets 
the calendar to May. He is again 

“A happy child; 
He beholds the blooming wild, 
And hears in heaven the bluebird sing; 
“Onward,” he cries, “your baskets bring,— 


In the next field is air more mild, 
And o’er yon hazy crest is Eden’s balmier spring.” 


The whole canvas is bathed in that indescribable color which 
streams through willows, a glory that might fall through windows 
of chrysolite. The yellow-green of the sunlit grass fades in the 
near-by foliage, melts away into the opalescent mist across the 
still water, and is lost at last in the golden mystery of the distance. 
Out of that distance comes a hint of rose color; it grows stronger 
in the upper branches of the trees, announces itself in the flowers 
of the foreground, warms the garments of the girl who reaches 
for the leaves, and then becomes a brilliant spark of vermilion 
in the cap of the kneeling figure. 

As I look long at the canvas, I find myself moving away 
from my boyhood. I am no longer a child, my spirit begins to 
look upward with these children, and to reach outward with 
these long arms of the trees, upward and outward, toward the 
light. I find there the Infinite, and the eternal spring. 


‘“‘All the trees on all the hills 
Open their thousand leaves.” 


The fresh spears of grass clothe with their beauty mile on 
mile of upland and meadow; the waters of the pond are populous 
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with new millions of living forms; the air pulsates with the wings 
of a billion birds, returned to nest and nurture billions more. 
The flowers blossom again by trillions. I hear Nature herself 
laughing and singing, 
“No numbers have counted my tallies, 
No tribes my house can fill, 


I sit at the shining fount of life 
And pour the deluge still.” 


The golden-green of the picture is itself the symbol of the 
indomitable fruitfulness of divine Wisdom. 

But notwithstanding the all-encompassing urge of the 
spring, some branches in the picture do not burgeon. Across 
the shimmering hues of the leaves and the mist, they make harsh, 
dark lines. Spring cannot “Renovate a// that high God did 
first create,” in nature nor in life. True 

“Spring still makes spring in the mind 
When sixty years are told; 


Love makes anew this throbbing heart 
And we are never old,” 


but there are past failures, sins, disappointments that nothing 
can repair. The annual return of joyous life but serves to bring 
into stronger relief their ugly and somber presence. That com- 
panion I lost in youth,— 


“Returned this day the south wind searches, 
And finds young pines and budding birches; 
But finds not the budding man.” 


That careless word that brought years of heartache to my dearest 
friend,—-She forgave me; God forgave me; but we cannot forget 
it. There it is, made only uglier by new growths of love. Why 
did not Corot omit those dead branches? Ah, would the picture 
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have been so true without them? Would it have been so beautiful? 
Are not the darks required to make us appreciate the lights? 
Are not the harsh lines necessary to make us feel the mellow 
atmosphere and the soft verdure? And in my life? Without 
that death, when would have sprung up my hope of immortality; 
without that sin, how could I have known the joy of forgiveness? 
Yes, I can side with Rabbi Ben Ezra and welcome each rebuff. 
Yes; in everything I can give thanks, as Paul enjoins; for I 
perceive that at last ‘‘All things work together for good to those 
who love God;”’ even as all things in this picture work together 
for the best, for those who love beauty. As every detail is bathed 
in the golden-green of this atmosphere, so am I immersed in 
the infinite flood of God’s abundant life, but I can trace through 
it all His love. Is that why Corot brings the red into his green 
world? There are hints of it everywhere in his canvas, but it 
is there in its fulness only upon the head of the one who kneels, 
and who reaches out a hand for a flower to give to a little child. 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


North Scituate, Massachusetts 
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MAYING 


“Spring in the wood, 

With her pinks and pearls and yellows— 

Spring, fellows! 

And the lass at the turn looks after her lad with a dawn on her brow, 
And the world is just made,—now!” 


6¢QNST! Wait a minute. Say, s’pose she ain’t home? Aw, 
well, maybe she’s over to her Aunt May’s. Aw, I ain’t 
afraid—I ain’t. You say that again, an’ I’ll paste you! Gee! 
these chocklets are meltin’ an’ gettin’ all squshed into the vi’lets. 
Say, maybe we’d better wait awhile. Naw, I won’t take a dare. 
I’ll jes’ show you. Aw, ’fraid-cat yourself! One for the money; 
two for the show; three to make ready’”’—Br-r-r-r-ring! The May 
basket is hung, and there is a wild glimpse of two pairs of panic- 
stricken, knee-trousered legs disappearing into the shrubbery. 

Have ~you forgotten—you with the gray thatch and the 
parenthesis wrinkles either side of your mouth? No, of course 
not. You remember it all; the quiet little town with the elms 
meeting overhead, and the bulgy, black concrete sidewalks, 
and the white houses where Mary, and Susie, and your own dumbly 
worshipped Clarissa lived, upon whose shining door knob you 
offered up May tribute in the form of early wild sweet violets, 
and the sticky chocolates of the village store. Ah, those bewitched 
May Eves of long ago, when door-bells rang magically, not for 
grown-up Sister’s grown-up beau, nor Mr. Jones to play cribbage 
with Papa, but to herald the eternal fairy prince with a gift to 
his sleeping beauty. 

The Fairy Prince didn’t know that Maia was the original 
grandmother of May Day, nor that the lads of the Roman Floralia 
had hung May baskets a couple of thousand years before him, 
nor that two thousand years before then, the Celts had lit the 
fires of Beltane on St. Michael’s Mount—-Cara Clowz it was then— 
nor did he care,--I had almost said “a rip’—-but he felt the 
fires of spring alight under his blue gingham shirt waist. 
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“Flower o’ the quince! 
I let Lisa go, and what good in life since?” 


Look here, you good folk, you waste your lives in spring. 
You eat and sleep and cast accounts and house-clean, and marry 
sensibly and die with the May at your very doors, and all the 
lights of spring dancing in the sky, and the scent of growing 
things flooding in the air, and life to be had for the asking. 

There’s a stretch of white road, moonlit, with white birches 
shining on either side, and pools at their feet where the frogs call—- 


“Tremulous, sweet voices, flute-like, answering 
One to another, glorying in the spring!” 


There’s a beach a hundred feet below that road, where the 
long breakers curl in, nine-deep, and there’s a faint wind-blown 
strain of the Spring Song floating faint and far across the woods 
from elfland. What would you give for a memory like that? 

There’s an old tree in a pasture, too——a fallen tree, with red- 
bud in flower against a wonderful, pale-blue sky, and violets budded 
under foot, and an orchard shaking out its rose upon the hill. 

Nonsense, is it? Ah, but of such stuff is music made, and 
the fallen tree is a whole epoch of your ledger-balancing life, 
good sir, and madam. Hid away in your treasure-chest are 
there not such memories,—come now, will you sell them to the 
highest bidder? 

You hang back? Well you may, for after all those half- 
holidays of spring have been the refined essence of life in your 
long, drab years. 

Let me tell you an old tale. 

Long ago, say the grave historians, it was all over England 
the custom to go forth in the early morning and bring home the 
May. And upon a certain May Day the sober heads of the cor- 
poration of London were met by Bluff King Hal and his dark- 
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eyed Queen Catherine of Aragon upon Shooter’s Hill, with their 
ringed hands full of hawthorn and crab-apple branches, journey- 
ing home with carols and music. Fancy our President chancing 
to meet the Mayor of Greater New York on such an expedition! 
The carols that have survived are quaint and interesting. 

One of the commonest runs: 

Good-morrow, Missis and Master! 

I wish you a very good day, 


Please to smell my garland, 
For it is the first of May! 


Often it was the custom to begin celebrating May at mid- 
night of May Eve. 
“Oh, do not tell the Priest our plight, 
Or he wouid call it a sin; 
But— we have been out in the woods all night, 
A-conjuring Summer in! 
And we bring you news by word of mouth— 
Good news for cattle and corn— 
Now is the Sun come up from the South, 
With Oak and Ash and Thorn.” 


The Maypole was a feature of every English village not 
many years ago. The Puritans tore them down, but with the 
Restoration they were replaced on the commons, and still are 
familiar. Even in London, the chimney-sweeps (of all unlikely 
trades!) celebrate May Day, the Queen of the May and Jack 
o’ the Green doing clog-dances for pence. Doubtless they are 
the descendants of Robin Hood and Maid Marian, who were 
king and queen of May frolicking from the days of the real Robin. 

Incidentally, Marian: must have been a picturesque figure, 
for her costume is given thus: coif purple, surcoat blue, cuffs 
white, skirt yellow, sleeves carnation, and stomacher red, with 
cross-bars of cream lace. 
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Thompson has sung gaily a carol of the spring poet’s month: 


Through meadow-ways as I did tread, 
The corn grew in great lustihead, 
And hey! the beeches burgeonéd. 

By Goddés fay, by Goddés fay, 

It is the month, the jolly month, 

It is the jolly month of May. 


Robert Browning is more staid about his May, but notice 
how carefully he observes: 


And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows, 
Hark, where my blossomed pear tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dew drops— at the bent spray’s edge, 
That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song twice over 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 

The first, fine, careless rapture. 


“Master Skylark” sang, you remember, among the willows 
by the spring: 


Hey, laddie, hark to the merry, merry lark, 

How high he singeth clear! 

Oh, a morn in spring is the sweetest thing 

That cometh in all the year. 

Ring-ting! it is the merry spring time! 

How full of heart a body feels, 

Sing hey trolly lolly! oh to live is to be jolly, 

When the springtime cometh with the summer at her heels! 


Somehow our modern poets are sadder, seeming to have 
lost ‘‘that first, fine, careless rapture” of a few hundred years ago. 


London streets are gold—oh give me leaves a-glinting 
Midst grey dykes and hedges in the golden sun. 
London water’s wine, poured out for all unstinting— 
God! for the little brooks that tumble as they run! 
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I will quote no more. The poets of May nowadays have 
all lost a love, or are sad for their homes, or see no beauty in 
anything. The Maypoles are decked no longer, and he who would 
quit work on May Day to go a-Maying would be regarded as 
stark mad. 

The chronicler of May Day merry-makings ends his account 
of the old English customs with the reflection: “They seem 
somehow more ready than we to allow themselves to be happy, 
and to have often been merrier upon little than we can be upon 
much.” 


SARA HAMILTON BIRCHALL 
Highland Park 
Illinois 
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ANNOTATED OUTLINES 


JUNE 


HE motto of The School Arts Guild, “I will try to make 

THIS piece of work my best’’ should be the motto of every 
pupil in every grade, especially for this closing month of the 
school year. All the pupil has learned since last September, 
all the skill he has acquired, all he knows about neatness, accuracy, 
good spacing, sure drawing, clean coloring, legible writing, 
orderly design, and skilful handicraft, should be reflected in 
this final piece of work. 


PRIMARY 


FIRST-YEAR. Make an ornamental booklet cover, using 
tinted paper. 

This means, as interpreted in this Outline, Finish the Flower Garden Book. 
Last month we made the pages, with various kinds of flowers “all in a row.” 
This month we must write the text, and make the cover. Have each pupil 
lay out a page like that shown last month (page 804), and well placed within 
the margin write the verse “‘Mistress Mary, quite contrary,” in his very bc. hand. 
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He might begin with a big capital M in red. For the cover have a piece of 
drawing paper tinted with a wash of any color the pupil likes. Out of this 
sheet, when thoroughly dry, cut the two covers, one for front and one for back. 
The back cover may be used without margin lines. Have margin lines drawn 
on the front cover, and within the lines one of the designs shown above. 
Use a black crayon or pencil. Color may be added, according to the teacher’s 
judgment. The pure color from which the tint was made is suggested. 


SECOND YEAR. (U) Make simple ornament, suggested 
by the flowers. 
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The drawing above presents the little lady promised last month. Mr. James 
Hall made the drawing for us. Isn’t she a beauty? The drawing may be traced 
and transferred to thick white paper or thin white cardboard, then cut out and 
dressed for the dance.* By cutting half way round the inner circle of the 


*Probably the best method is for the teacher to make a careful tracing, paste it on oak 
tag, and when it is dry, to cut out the figure, following the heavy outline. Cut on the inside 
of the line. The pattern thus formed may be marked around and other outlines secured 
for cutting. An easier method is to use the hektograph to secure outlines. 
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flowers we drew and cut out last month, a flower cap may be made to fit Melinda 
(if that is her name); and then, from the drawings of the plants made last 
month, we can make the ornaments for her dress, as shown below. The flower 
cap should correspond of course, both in kind and color, with the ornament 





fe) 


on the dress, and a little band of principal color might be added around the 
neck of the dress. The best dressed ladies might be grouped upon a back- 
ground of delicate out-door green, and a border of ringing white lilies might 
be made along the top of the card. The little figures may be used in many 
ways to give the children pleasure. You teachers will know how! 


THIRD YEAR. Make an ornamental cover for a Nature 
booklet, 
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That means, with us, Finish the booklet commenced last month. Have 
the pupils select a colored cover paper, or perhaps better, have them take a 
piece of paper and tint it to suit themselves. The covers are to be laid out 
like the inside pages, (see May Outline, p. 807), except that the narrower of 
the two spaces within the margin lines may be at the top, or the space may be 
left undivided. The back cover may be without margin lines. The front 





cover must contain the word ‘‘May.”” Such other features as additional margin 
lines, ornaments, names, initials, etc., may be added at the teacher’s discretion. 
Examples are shown on this page. The color scheme should be limited to tints 
and shades of one color, the ground—the paper itself—being one tone in the scale. 
Bind the booklet by sewing with thread, after the usual manner.* The thread 
may be colored with water color to correspond with the color of the cover. 


GRAMMAR 


FOURTH YEAR. (U) Make an ornamental cover for 
a Nature booklet. 


*Place the folios together, including the cover, in the right order. Open to the middle 
Punch three holes through the crease; one in the center, one halfway to the upper edge, 
one halfway to the lower edge. Pass the binding thread, down through the central hole, 
up through another, down through the central one again, and up through the remaining 
hole. Tie the ends together firmly, making the knot at the central hole. Clip the ends to 
about an inch long. 
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In other words, Finish the booklet on leaves, commenced last month. If 
the text accompanying each leaf has not been written, that should be the next 
work. The text may be the simple description of the leaf, well written or 
printed off hand, as indicated in last month’s illustration; or it may be a 
quotation appropriate to the leaf. The cover should be laid out just as 
the folios have been, but folded backward on the dotted line, to bring the 





margin lines on the outside of the folio. The front cover may be completed 
after the manner of those shown above. The back cover may contain a mono- 
gram of the pupil’s initials, in a square or a circle. The color scheme should 
be a group of three tones of one color. Bind the booklet as suggested in the 
previous grade. 


FIFTH YEAR. Make a portfolio for flower drawings, 
decorated with an all-over pattern of radial units. 


Lay out the flat for the portfolios as shown at F. The paper may be 
colored, or it may be any manila paper which may be colored. Lay out the 
face of the portfolio as shown at G. Follow dimensions. Design a unit to 
fit the plan; repeat it to make the pattern; color the pattern, using a group of 
hues, much dulled, and exhibiting but little contrast. When finished the 
design as a whole should first strike the eye, not individual units, nor the 
spaces between them. Give the pupils the pleasure of making the spaces 
themselves from a pretty repeating pattern. Let the lettering be bold and 
simple, to correspond, See illustration, page 932. 
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F. Flat of a portfolio, fifth and sixth year work. 
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G. Lay-out of cover for portfolio, fifth and sixth year work. 
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SIXTH YEAR. (U) Make a portfolio for flower drawings, 
decorated with an all-over pattern of bilateral units. 


Lay out the flat as in the previous grade, F. Lay out the face of the port- 
folio as shown at G. Follow dimensions. Design a unit to fit the plan; repeat 
it to make the pattern; color the pattern, using a group of complementary 

















colors, much dulled by mixing one with its complement. The units would 
better be all one color and the ground all the other. A darker tone of one 
of the colors may be used for outlines, letters, etc., if desired. Make a design 
that “holds together.’ See illustration above. 


SEVENTH YEAR. Make a design for a table mat, squared 
pattern, and construct the mat. 


The design may be selected from those sketched last month. If heavy 
scrim or light weight canvas is used the pattern need not be transferred. The 
right size for the mat may be estimated, and the pattern worked out in order 
by counting the threads, beginning at one corner. If the boys do not care to 
work out the pattern in thread, tinted buckram or linen, such as bookbinders 
use, may be utilized for the mat, a net may be drawn upon it, and the design 
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stamped with a square peg, using colored inks, or some other medium. The 
illustration below shows a table mat in use. 


EIGHTH YEAR. (U) Make a design for a table scarf, 
stencilled pattern, and construct the scarf. 





The unit may be selected from those made last month. Almost any mater- 
ial which lies flat and hangs well may be used for the scarf. The article on 
Stencilling in the Grades, by Miss Morss, will give information as to the process 
of manufacture. If some other application requiring less material is desired, 
the table mat of stiff cloth or leather treated with a stencil pattern is a good 
subject. Plate J shows a half dozen designs worked out in this manner by 
grammar grade pupils in the Normal Training School, North Adams, Mass. 
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NINTH YEAR. Make a design for a table book rack, 
the ends appropriately ornamented, and construct the rack in 
wood. 


The working drawing for the rack was given last month, together with 
directions and suggestions. The plate below shows such a rack, made by a 





ninth grade boy, in constant use in his own home. A thing that you make 
yourself, and make as beautiful as you can, yields a perpetual pleasure, far 
keener than any a purchased thing can give. 

H. 


T. B. 











HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 
FOR JUNE WORK 


Promotion Day Programs, etc. 


Illustrated articles by Henry T. Bailey, Book, June 1902; and Council 
Year-Book, 1905. See also Book, May 1905, pp. 560, 561; and June 
1906, p. 721. 


Color and Coloring 


The Nomenclature of Color, Henry T. Bailey, Book, April 1904, p. 377; 
Color Teaching, Edith Merrill Kettelle, Book, April 1904, p. 339; (Colored 
illustrations and A Theory of Tone Relations by Dr. Ross appear also in 
this number—April 1904). See also Outlines in files of The School Arts 
Book in September, October, May, and June numbers. See Prang Text- 
books, sections on “‘Design.’”’? A Course in Water Colors, Prang Education- 
al Company. A Color Notation, Munsell, George H. Ellis Co., Boston. 
A Theory of Pure Design, Ross, Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


Design 


Classroom Practice in Design, Haney, Manual Arts Press, Peoria. Prin- 
ciples of Design, Batchelder, Inland Printer Co., Chicago. Ornament and 
its Application, Day, Scribner. Book, October and November 1907, 
The Rhythmic Ruler, Charlotte Reed. Book, November 1908, Book- 
plate Design, Charles Dexter Allen. Council Year-Book, 1901, Bailey, 
The Principles of Constructive Design; 1906, Cremins, Design in Primary 
Grades; 1906, Haney, The Use of Natural Forms in Design; 1907, Haney, 
The Adaptation of Pattern to Material. Applied Arts Drawing Books, 
(Winter and Spring), Seegmiller, V, pp. 2, 23, 25; VII, p. 3; VIII, p. 3. 


Embroidery, Weaving, etc. 


Cross-stitch, Articles by Mrs. Ferry, Book, December 1903; and by Miss 
Berry, Book, June 1904. See also Primary Hand Work, Seegmiller, 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Chicago. Weaving and Basketry are well 
described and illustrated in Industrial Work, Holton & Rollins, Rand, 
McNally & Co. Arts and Crafts for Beginners, Sanford, Century Com- 
pany. Syrian Basketry, Lanice Paton, Book, November 1908. Weaving 
and Basketry, Applied Arts Drawing Books (Winter and Spring), IV, 
pp. 2, 3, 5. Manual Arts Drawing Books, Hammock, D. C. Heath & Co. 
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Printing 
Writing and Illuminating and Lettering, Johnston, Macmillan Co. Title 
Pages, DeVinne, Century Company. Decorative Illustration of Books, 
Crane, Bell & Sons. Letters and Lettering, Brown, Bates & Guild Co. See 
also Editorial in School Arts Book, June 1906, and article Pen Craft by 
James Hall, in School Arts Book, April 1909. 


Stencilling 


Mrs. Kettelle, Book, February 1902; Mrs. Sweeney, Book, June 1905; 
Miss Ward, Book, June 1906, p. 772; Mrs. Wight, Book, October 1908, 
p. 115; Miss Louise Morss, Book, April 1909. 
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Ix 
WASTE BOX—GRADE IX 


STRUCTURAL DESIGN 


A frame, four panels, and a bottom are the necessary parts of the box, 
Plate XVII. The frame consists of (1) four uprights, (2) four upper and (3) four 
lower stretchers. Each panel is tacked to the inside of the frame. It is 
made of (4) sized burlap stretched over (5) heavy pasteboard and is lined with 
(6) moisture proof paper. 

This box is made larger than waste boxes holding perishable, combustible, 
or a more compact waste. Its frame is made of hard wood to reduce the 
liability, in its exposed position on the floor, of marring.its finish. Its base is 
large enough to prevent the box from tipping. The top, which is the same size 
as the base, is of convenient size for receiving and foremptying the waste. The 
box is high enough to avoid too frequent emptying. It is not so high as to be 
top heavy and poorly proportioned with its width. 

(1a) Each upright is “angled” by rabbeting out one corner to specified 
dimensions. (See end view, Fig. 3, Plate XVIII.) This angle becomes the 
inner corner of the box. If class work requires a large number of uprights, 
they are rabbeted out by machinery. When only a few are needed, each upright 
can be made by gluing and nailing two pieces together, (see end views, Figs. 
4 and 5). 

(b) The inner faces of the upright, made by the rabbet are wide enough 
to nail the panel against. The width and thickness of the uprights are sufficient 
for the making of mortise and tenon joints of required strength between the 
stretchers and the uprights. 

(za) The length of the tenons and the space between the uprights gives 
the length of all the stretchers. 

(b) The thickness of the stretchers is the same as the thickness of the 
uprights. 

(c) The upper stretchers are wide enough to hold the upper end of the 
panels. They are heavy enough to serve as handles for the box. The lower 
stretchers accommodate the nailing of the lower end of the panels, the thick- 
ness of the bottom and the strips that support it. 

(3a) The heavy pasteboard is cut 1-2” narrower than the inside width 
of the box. This makes allowance for the thickness of the burlap which folds 
over the edges of the pasteboard and prevents the crowding of the panels in 
the corners of the box. 
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(b) The pasteboard is cut 1-4” shorter than the inside height of the box 

(4a) Uncolored burlap is cut large enough to allow an inch turn over 
around the edges of the pasteboard. 

(b) The corners of the burlap are cut according to pattern, Fig. 6. Mitres 
are cut at the ends of the upper and lower laps. These laps being shorter, 
are more easily folded and their joints more carefully fitted than the side laps. 

(c) The laps are glued to the back of the pasteboards. The burlap is 
glued to the face of the board. 

(sa) A paper lining is pasted to the back of each panel. It is stained when 
the burlap is stained. The inside of the box is given a coat of spar varnish to 
protect it from apple cores, wet paper, and similar waste that is often-times 
thrown into a waste box. The panels are easily removed when the box needs 
a thorough cleaning. 


CONSTRUCTION 


For class work, the rough stock for the uprights is roughed out at the 
mill in long strips 1-8” wider and 1-8” thicker than specified dimensions, Figs. 1 
and 2. The uprights are cut from these strips 1-2” longer than their finished 
length. 

For home work, if each upright is made of two strips, the wider strips for 
the four uprights are all planed to specified thickness in one piece, 1-2” longer 
than specified dimensions. Guided by the finished working edge of the piece, 
the width of the first of the four strips is gauged on the finished surfaces of 
the piece. Guided by these gauge lines, the first strip is rip-sawed from the 
piece. A new working edge which is rendered on the piece that remains is 
in turn used to guide the gauging of the second strip. All the strips are gauged 
and sawed in this way. Their opposite edges are rendered to the gauge lines. 

The narrower strips of the upright are sawed from one piece by the same 
method. 

It is necessary to rough the piece containing the wider strips 6 3-4” wide. 
The piece containing the narrower strips is 3 3-4” wide in the rough. In both 
cases this allows a waste of 1-4” for doing the outer edges of the piece and 1-4” 
waste between each strip. The working edge of each narrower strip is glued, 
clamped, and then nailed to the working surface of the wider strip. (End view, 
Fig. 5.) 

(ra) Render two uprights to specified dimensions. The 3-4” edges A, 
B, and C, D, Fig. 3 are rendered especially square where the shoulders of the 
stretchers fit against them. 
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Four pieces of wood, each containing an upper and a lower stretcher, are 
roughed out when needed, 1-2” longer and 3-4” wider than the combined 
specified width of these stretchers, Fig. 2. 

(2a) Finish the thickness of one piece with care, being sure that in no 
place it is thinner than the 3-4” edges of the uprights. In rendering the edges 
of each piece, leave a 1-4” space between the portions of the piece occupied 
by the stretchers. 

(b) Locate the tenon-shoulders equal distances from the mark which 
divides into halves the working edge of the piece. 

(c) Mark the shoulder lines across its surfaces and edges. 

(See November School Arts Book, page 260, 2a, for the handling of the 
try-square in the drawing of knife lines.) Always hold the try-square handle 
against the working surface or edge in marking a continuous shoulder line 
around the four sides of a piece. 

(d) With the gauge, set first at 1-4” (full line drawing, Fig. 7) then at 
1-2” (dotted line drawing, Fig. 7) and guided by the working surface, gauge 
all the edges and lines of the tongues. 

(e) Saw the long and short shoulders in a mitre box. (See January School 
Arts Book, page 492, 3e, for suggestions in using mitre box.) 

(f) Place the piece vertically in a vise. Back saw the waste from each 
side of the tongues by the same methods used in roughing out a half lap tongue. 
(See November School Arts Book, beginning last sentence, page 260.) The 
surfaces of the tongue are finished with a chisel or a plane. Figure 8 shows 
the use of a Sheldon rabbet plane, No 10, which is convenient in rendering 
wide tenon joints. 

(g) From the edges of the piece, gauge the width of the upper and lower 
stretchers along the surfaces of the tenons and along the surfaces of the piece. 
(Dot and dash lines, Fig. 7.) 

(h) Mark the width of the tenons on their surfaces, (dotted lines, Fig. 7). 
Back saw the edges of the tenon to these lines. 

(i) Render by the same directions the tenon at the other end of the 
piece. 

(j) Rip saw the stretchers apart and plane their opposite edges to the 
gauge lines. 

(3a) Try-square across the 3-4” edge of the two uprights the short edges 
of the mortise joints, (dotted lines, Fig. 9). Arrange the uprights side by side, 
their ends exactly even, and test with the try-square to see if the short edges 
on one upright are exactly even with the corresponding edges of the other 
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upright. Try-square a light line around the outer edges of each upright to 
see if the corresponding short edges on the same upright are even. 

(b) Gauge from the outer faces of the uprights the long edges of the 
mortises, (dot and dash lines, Fig. 9) to correspond to the lines gauged on the 
stretchers for the making of the tenons. 

(c) Hold the upright horizontally in a vise, resting the outer face that 
is opposite the mortise to be cut, on a carefully cleaned brace of the vise. Any 
chips on this brace will mar the face of the upright. 

(d) Borea 1-4” hole one inch deep in the center of the space marked for 
the mortise. Bore with a hollow block around the bit, Fig. 3, to regulate the 
depth of the hole. 

(e) Stand facing the nearer end of the upright. Set a 1-4” chisel 1-8” 
beyond the edge of the hole. Drive the chisel to the bottom of the hole. Pull 
the shaving forward into the hole. Set the chisel 1-8” beyond this first cut 
and drive it the depth of the mortise. Continue cutting the mortise back 1-8”, 
holding the chisel more and more erect until it is driven vertically through the 
farther short edge of the mortise, Fig. 9. Do not trim the long edges of the 
mortise. The chisel, just fitting between the long edges, trims the sides of 
the mortise sufficiently each time it is pulled forward. 

Clean out the waste, prying only against the nearer uncut half of the 
mortise. Turn the upright in the vise so that this half of the mortise is beyond 
the hole. Render the remainder of the mortise to 1-8” of its second short edge. 
This 1-8” is cut out after it is pried against in cleaning out the waste. Slant 
the chisel over the mortise slightly, and cut the ends of the mortise so that the 
bottom of the mortise is slightly longer than the mouth of the mortise. This 
insures the unobstructed entrance of the edges of the tenon into the mortise. 

(f) Test the fit of the tenon with its mortise. Pare the tenon when there 
is danger of its cracking the walls of the mortise. 

(g) Saw the tenon 1-8” shorter than the depth of the mortise. 

(h) Number the tenon and its mortise. 

Following the same directions, render the mortises in the two uprights. 

(4) Fit the frame of one side of the box temporarily together, testing 
carefully the right angles between each of the stretchers and the uprights. 

(5) Render the frame of the opposite side of the box. 

(6) Finish the two upper and the two lower stretchers of the remaining 
sides of the box, rendering their tenons to fit their mortises. 

(7) Put the frame of the box together. If the tests with the try-square 
do not show right angles between each stretcher and upright, then the distance 
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between the shoulders of the stretchers or the distances between the mortises 
are not exactly alike. The mistakes must be found and corrected. 

(8) Take the frame apart. Smooth plane and sandpaper all the visible 
parts of the stretchers that can not be reached when the box is put together 
permanently. 

(oa) Put the joints together with glue. Use the tail vise and bench pins 
for clamping in turn each opposite pair of joints. 

(b) Test frequently with the try-square the angles between the stretchers 
and uprights. 

(c) Pin the tenons in place before removing the pressure of the clamp. For 
pins, use shingle nails. Start one through the angled face of upright into the 
tenon. With cutting plyers, cut the nail so that its point will stop at least 1-8” 
from the outer face of the upright after the nail is set. 

(10) Fit and nail the strips that support the bottom of the box to the inside 
of the stretchers. Set the short finishing nails. 

(11) After the glue is thoroughly dry, hold the frame in a vise, Fig. 10, 
and plane the tops of the uprights and the upper stretchers to a flat, even finish. 
Rotate the plane witha scouring motion, especially over the ends of the uprights, 
to prevent chipping the wood. 

(12) Sandpaper, rounding all the sharp edges slightly. 

(13) Plane the lower edges of the stretchers, the bottom strips and the 
lower ends of the uprights to a smooth, flat finish that will rest evenly on a 
flat surface. 

(14) Sandpaper. 

(15) Hold the frame in a vise, Fig. 11, and plane the sides of the uprights 
and stretchers to a smooth, flat finish. Plane the outer corners of the uprights 
to about the depth they would be dented, while in use, if left sharp. 

(16) Sandpaper. 

(17) Fit and nail the bottom to place. Slant the finish nails so that they 
will go through the supporting strips into the lower stretchers. Set the nails. 

(18) Cut the pasteboards to fit the inside of the box from pieces 9 1-2” x 15”. 

(19) For class work, pieces of burlap 11 1-2” x 17” are cut to good advan- 
tage from the roll 40”wide. 

(a) Arrange the vertical and horizontal edges of the pasteboard even with 
the warp and woof threads of the burlap. 

(b) Draw around the edges of the pasteboard with a pencil, then over 
the pencil line with the point of a pair of scissors. This scores the burlap 
and makes folding it over the edges of the pasteboard much easier. 
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(c) Cut the laps of the burlap according to the pattern, Fig. 16. 

(d) Glue the burlap to the pasteboard. 

(20a) Cut the unglazed paper lining 1-2” shorter and 1-2” narrower than 
the panel. 

(b) Paste it on the back of the panel. The paste is best applied when 
it is about the consistency of whipped cream. It is whipped in a dish and 
spread over the paper with a knife. Keep the panel flat, under pressure, even 
after the glue and paste are dry. 


DECORATIVE DESIGN 


The decorations are painted on the burlap panels with oil colors. A painted 
decoration is more in keeping with the stiff panels and the stained frame than 
an embroidered or cross-stitch design would be on the burlap. All four 
panels are the same. A stencil is therefore used as the most convenient means 
of painting the four decorations alike. 

The designing of this stencil must illustrate, as did the Flower Stand decor- 
ations, (see February School Arts Book, page 609), that the design must 
be intimately related to the object decorated. By fitting the good proportions 
of the object, the decorations emphasize its pleasing appearance. By fitting 
the size and shape of the object, the decorations call attention to the object’s 
use, for in structural design it is the use of the object principally that determines 
the size, shape, and position of its parts. In Plate XVII the decoration needs 
no enclosing form painted around it. The frame made of the uprights and 
the stretchers, with the empty, mat-like space between the decorations and the 
frame, is sufficient to enclose the interests of the design. Even without an 
enclosing line, the decorations fit the space. There is the feeling of a boundary 
line which touches the outer edges of the outlying parts and repeats the size 
and shape of the panel. 

The designing of this stencil is advanced ninth grade work. The charac- 
teristics of some particular flower or class of flowers, that are similar, has 
more influence over the treatment of the motif than in previous work. 

The following considerations apply to the selecting of the flower or class 
of flowers. The motif of the decorations in Plate XVII does not resemble 
any particular flower. It represents a class of flowers like the narcissus, that 
have long, stiff stems and leaves. 

(1) These are selected because they suggest with the fewest changes 
from their natural growth the (a) position occupied by the object and its (b) 
purpose. 
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(a) These plants grow erect in groups. Their long stems and leaves cross 
and hide one another. They are seen to best advantage growing from the floor 
level, the same position as occupied by the box. 

(b) Their long stems and leaves are changed but slightly from their natural 
growth to imitate vertical bars and horizontal bands that are suggestive of 
the purpose and the security of the box. The growth of these plants is upward 
and outward. In designing their stems vertically and horizontally, the interest 
in the design is consistently carried upward and opened outward toward the 
open top of the box. This part of the box at which the waste is thrown, is, 
like the bull’s eye of a target, the most interesting part of the object in use. 

(2) A motif is chosen that lends itself easily to the medium and material 
used in the application of the design. The cutting of a heavy, yet an easily 
destructible, stencil paper requires that the motif be simple. 

The motif suggested by the class, of plants shown in Plate XVII, consists 
mostly of long, simple, straight lines. It is cut easier from stencil paper than a 
motif made of curved lines. This class of plants permits the occasional crossing 
and hiding of stems and leaves which makes possible the making of the bridges 
that are necessary in cutting a substantial stencil. 

The iris in Figure 2 and the carnation in Figs. 6 and 12, Plate XVIII, also 
belong to the class of plants suitable in making a motif for the decorations. 


THE DESIGN 


(1a) Draw the line that bounds the space covered by the decoration. Do 
not extend this space too close to the upper edge or sides of the panel. Allow- 
ance must be made for the projecting frame which hides part of the panel when 
the box is looked down upon from either side. 

(b) In experimenting for a boundary line, pleasingly related to the pro- 
portions of the panel, and in all the following trial sketches, on either side of 
the center line, use a looking glass as suggested in the December School Arts 
Book, page 376, 2d. The right side of the center line, Fig. 6, suggests a choice 
from several experimental sketches. 

(2) The left side of the center line, Fig. 6, suggests a slight variation from 
the original boundary lines. 

(a) Try several such variations. 

The new boundary lines must be as strongly identified with the previous 
lines as were these to the edges of the panel. 

(3) Experiment with several different sizes, shapes, and arrangements 
of flower spaces. Locate not more than three flower spaces on each side of 
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the center line. Arrange the less attractive flower spaces nearer the boundary 
lines. This illustrates the principle that as the boundaries of a good design 
are approached the interest diminishes. 

The left side of Figure 6 shows the smaller, square, carnation flower spaces, 
arranged against the boundary lines. They are less interesting than the 
oblongs for the larger flowers. 

, (4) Plan the stems connecting the flowers with the growing point of the 
design. Many sketches will be required in dividing the enclosing form below 
the flowers into pleasing proportional spaces. In a long stem design one stem is 

often run behind and hidden by a more important stem. As much of its length as 
necessary may be covered to prevent the design becoming conspicuously “striped.” 

(5) Experiment in adding interest to the pattern by bending the stems 
across one another. This makes possible the necessary bridges for holding 
the stencil together. Figure 2 and the right side of Figure 12 shows the largest, 
most attractive flowers connected most directly with the growing point by the 
stems that are bent least. 

(6) Draw only one leaf connected with each stem. Make the growth of 
the leaves consistently upward and outward. Arrange the smaller, less interest- 
ing leaves nearer the boundary. Associate them with the less attractive flowers. 

(7) Change, when advisable, the size, shapes, and positions of the flowers 
and stems previously decided upon. Like all problems in space divisions, good 
judgment is necessary to prevent overcrowding the enclosing form with parts 
of the motif while other parts of the form are left too vacant. The left side of 
Figure 12 suggests a completed arrangement of flowers, leaves, and stem spaces. 

(8) Complete the design by making any changes that tend to produce a 
durable stencil. 

(a) In stencil designing, one bridge spans the hidden part of the plant 
on each side of the portion of the plant that hides it. 

(b) Make the stencil even more substantial by separating each leaf at its 
growing point from its stem. 

(e) It is necessary to separate the flowers which are rendered in one color 
from their stems which, with the leaves, are painted in another color. 

Divide the flower spaces into parts to suggest very simply the character 
of the flower used for the motif. (See suggestions for breaking flower spaces 
into parts, October School Arts Book, page 148, and February School Arts 
Book, page 611, 1, f-g—h.) 

The decoration in Figure 2 is an iris design, ready to transfer and cut from 
stencil paper. The flowers are not crowded together nor too widely scattered. 
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When painted in color, different from their surroundings, they will appear 
intimately and interestingly grouped. 

(9) Make a carbon transfer from a tracing of the completed bisymmetrical 
design. 

(10) Cut the design from the paper. If the same stencil is used for more 
than four panels it may be reinforced by gluing a piece of mosquito netting 
to the back of it. 


ENSEMBLE 


(1) Fine-sandpaper the frame of the box. All visible glue must be scraped 
from the frame. 

(2) Use stained putty in nail holes and wherever else it is needed. 

(3) Stain, fill, and rub the frame. A dark brown is suggested. 

(4) After twenty-four hours apply wax and shine the finish with fine waste. 

(sa) Stain both sides of the panels with a color complementary to that 
of the frame. Mix the color as dark and as dull as the frame. A grayish 
green is suggested. 

(b) Rub the panels dry. 

(c) Let them dry thoroughly under pressure. 

(6) Mix a middle tone of color for the leaves. Make it brighter and 
warmer or cooler than the background. 

(7a) Mix the light color for the flowers, as much warmer or cooler than 
the leaf color as the leaf color is warmer or cooler than the background. 

(b) Try the flower color on an experimental piece of stained burlap until 
it is as much lighter and duller than the leaves and stems as the background 
is darker and duller than the leaf color. 

(8) Tack the stencil on the burlap. The upper boundary of the design, 
Plate XVII is 2 1-2” below the upper edge of the burlap. 

(9) Stipple the color to place. Paint rather thick through the narrow, 
shorter holes. 

(10a) Tack the panels to place after the decorations are thoroughly dry. Place 
soft pads under the frame to prevent scratching its finish. Three copper tacks 
for the bottom, two for each side, and six for the top of each panel are sufficient. 

(b) Touch the tack heads with the color of the inside of the box. Rub 
off this color slightly, letting the color of the copper shine through it. Apply 
a thin varnish to the interior of the box. 


WILLIS B. ANTHONY 
Adams, Massachusetts 
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THE SEWING ROOM 
A TRAVELER’S OUTFIT 
Ix 


JEWELRY CASE AND SAFETY POCKETS 


DITH and Beth planned the case for jewelry. Had they 

not always secretly, and sometimes openly, admired Aunt 
Eleanor’s collar pins, and the necklaces she wore to correspond 
in color with her dress? Perhaps Aunt Eleanor would leave 
her jewelry at home! Then, they argued, she could use the 
case for thread and thimble, or any other convenience. 

Then she must have safety pockets. What woman does not 
enjoy the luxury of a pocket, and especially when traveling! 
The larger pocket is worn beneath the dress skirt; the smaller 
is fastened by the ribbon around the neck. 


CASE FOR JEWELRY 


Material: Two pieces of cardboard 4”x11-8”. Round the corners as 
in the diagram. One strip of gray linen, canvas weave, 12” x 3”. One skein 
of old rose filo silk; three 
skeins of yellow-green silk, —,\~, _— ae 
these corresponding in value 
to the old rose, one lighter, 
one darker. The mercerized 
embroidery cottons are in 
some ways more desirable 
than the silks, being morein —~ 12° ——_—_—_________+- 


harmony with the material. ft C. , 
Embroider upon one T ase for ewe ry 

end a conventionalized rose- 

tree, with sprays scattered 

over the rest, or use any other design. Embroider the linen that covers the 
cardboard, in a similar way. Cover the cardboard and line with old rose silk. 
Line the long strip making a pocket 1 1-2” deep at one end. Buttonhole-stitch 
the edges of flannel with shades of green and sew on the other end to be used 
for collar pins. Fasten the middle of the strip to the middle of the stiffened 





Pocket 
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sides. Sew on over and over, leaving an opening of two inches on the opposite 
side. Attach one yard of ribbon at its middle point to the middle of the strip, 
leaving the heavily embroidered end uppermost. 


LEATHER SAFETY POCKET 
I 


The first pocket is made of brown leather or kid, lined with green taffeta 
silk. 

Cut a strip of kid 14” long and 6” wide. Round the four corners as in 
the diagram. Line with silk, turning in the edges. Stitch around the upper 
end, the lid, which is 2” deep. Cut two pockets (b), 2 1-2” square. Round 
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the lower corners. Adjust as in the diagram and stitch. Cut the lids, c, of 
these pockets 1 1-2” deep and 2” wide. Adjust as per diagram. Turn over 
the lid, A, on the dotted line and stitch on line, ab, fastening in the lids of the 
small pockets, cc. 

Cut of silk a strip 11” long and 6” wide, Fig. 2. On line gh, 4” from the 
top, baste a strip of kid 6” wide, 2” deep, ghij. Cut a strip of kid 7” long and 
6” wide. Round the lower corners. Line the part corresponding to ghkl with 
silk and stitch around the edges. Adjust this piece to the strip of silk, Fig. 2, 
upper edges corresponding. Stitch on line gh. 

Cut of silk a strip 7” long and 6” wide, Fig. 3. Apply to upper part kid 
6” wide and 2” deep, with corners cut as shown in diagram at mn. Stitch. 
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Place 3 upon 2, the lower ends corresponding. Stitch around the sides and 
lower end, making an inside pocket. 

Cut of kid a strip 6” long and 6” wide. Line with silk, turning in the 
edges. Stitch across the top. Apply to 3, making the lower edges correspond. 
Stitch 1, 2, and 3 together. When completed, there is the long pocket the 
length of Figure 2; the middle pocket the length of Figure 3, its lid buttoning 
upon.the narrow kid placed upon gh; and the outside pocket with ghlk for a lid. 

The buttons are brown, with ball and socket fasteners as on gloves. These 
must be adjusted at a glove store. The ball and socket fasteners used on 
dresses can be supplied. These can be sewed on. Adjust one-half yard of 
heavy brown ribbon at each upper corner. The pocket can be made of heavy 
cloth, as drilling used for waist linings, or the pretty dress linens, the color 
corresponding to Aunt Eleanor’s petticoat. 


LINEN SAFETY POCKET 


pat 
Cut a strip of butcher’s linen 8” long and 5” wide. Cut off the corners 
of the lid as shown in the diagram, Fig. 4. Turn in the edges on all sides. 
Line with thin linen or Persian lawn. Stitch. Fold to make a pocket 2 1-2” 
deep. Ornament the lid with large dots heavily padded. In the center cut 
out the cloth and fill in with lace stitches for the medallion. Fasten with one 
button. Attach 3-4 yard white wash ribbon to the upper corners. 


SISTER MAY 
Box 23 
Granby, Massachusetts 
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EDITORIAL 


UR Aunt Eleanor is not the only one who will go abroad 

this summer. Hundreds of teachers and supervisors will 
go. I envy those who are going for the first time. The counting 
of dollars, the study of guide books, the planning of what to take, 
the arranging of one’s affairs to leave, the checking off of days 
as the date of sailing draws inevitably nearer, the suppressed 
elation of spirit as one says nonchalantly to one’s neighbors, 
“Yes, on the Romantic of the Green Star Line, June 25th,” (as 
if one had been running across every season)——-Ah! one goes 
to Europe for the first time but once. And then the great ship, 
like a living thing, and the vast circle of the sea early in the morn- 
ing with only one’s self and a barefoot sailor on deck, the fresh 
breeze twisting one’s hair; the steady throb of the engines, the 
odd striking of the hour never in agreement with one’s watch, 
the bugle calling to breakfast; the new acquaintances, all so 
wise about foreign countries and so ready to advise a novice; 
the solemn discussion of the day’s run, the excitement over a 
sail or a porpoise; then the Azores!—Gibraltar !!—Italy!!!—Ah! 
one can never go to Europe again for the first time! 

You will never forget these preliminaries, but many of the 
things you make the trip on purpose to see, the things you vow 
to remember to your dying day, you will forget, unless you work. 
O, yes, I know it is to be a vacation; you are going for pleasure; 
but let me tell you that your pleasure will be greater and last 
longer if you make notes on what you see. The first time I saw 
a foreign country I was so fortunate as to have a traveling com- 
panion who was a past master in the art of travel. He was a 
maker of notes. He used to say to me, “You will be thankful, 
when you return, for every single line and dot you make in your 
Baedeker and for every word you write.” I believed him and 
made sketches and notes all the time. In fact, during the nine 
months of that first trip, I scribbled on the margins of fifteen 
guide books, filled two sketch books with careful drawings, and 
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made six volumes of closely written illustrated notes. Farwell 
was right. I have never regretted a single stroke I made with 
pen, pencil, or brush, during those wonderful days. 

It didn’t occur to me that my notes would ever be of value 
to anybody else; but recently James Hall dropped in, on his way 
to The Corners, and caught me consulting them. “Why don’t 
you write an editorial on taking notes in Europe?” he said. “It 
would be helpful to teachers who are going for the first time.’ 
I believe everybody, as long asI can. Farwell was right about 
taking the notes; perhaps Hall is about showing them; so here 
they are, six pages of them. 

The making of notes rests on good authority: { “The educa- 
- tional process is not complete until impression has been followed 
by expression,’’ say the psychologists. ‘‘What I give away I 
take with me,” said theold Quaker. “Give, and it shall be given 
unto you,” said the Master. They all present phases of the same 
truth. You can’t remember a comic story, even, until you have 
given it away to somebody. Reading a guide book in the presence 
of a masterpiece is not expression. It is merely another form 
of impression, often confusing and deadening the impression 
made by the masterpiece itself. 


“See thou bring not to field and stone, 
The fancies found in books; 

Leave authors’ eyes, and fetch your own 
To brave the landscape’s nooks.” 


And how much rather the nooks of European cities and museums. 
Read your Baedeker before you go to see a thing, and read it 
again when you have seen it; but for the first moments when 
in the presence of the thing itself, do look af IT. 

What surprises await those who use their own eyes! In 
describing Michelangelo’s Holy Family, a certain ‘Springer” 
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(sufficient authority to be quoted by Carl Baedeker) says, “‘The 
Madonna, a large-framed woman, kneels on the ground and 
leans to one side as she hands the infant ober her shoulder to 
her husband who stands behind and finishes the group. In the 
hollow way of the middle distance walks the sturdy little John 
the Baptist, who looks merrily back at the aomestic scene.’’ 
The italics are mine, to call attention to the facts which even a 
print of the picture will reveal to any tyro, namely, that Mary 
is sitting, that Joseph is not standing, that the child is being 
received by his mother, and that if the group is thus “complete,” 
there is no need of mentioning John the Baptist! That imp of 
a boy is not looking back at a domestic “scene,” but up at an 
invisible something in the air about six inches from his head! 
He is cross-eyed, and anything but merry in expression. 

But I am wandering. What I started to say is this: Only 
when your observation of the picture itself is followed with some 
sort of expression, is your memory of it likely to be permanent. 

The simplest form this expression can take is the marking 
of the guide book. After studying exhaustively the picture for 
yourself, turn to the guide book, and go through the description 
line by line, word by word, comparing it with your own obser- 
vation of the original. Underline the words which most happily 
describe it. Cross out any inadequate word and substitute a 
better one. Write your own impression of it in the margin. Be 
specific. Do not write “fine,’’ “beautiful,” “great.”’ These 
come to mean nothing. Say “fine drawing of hands;” or “beau- 
tiful effect of rosy light;” or “great as a piece of technique in 
water color.”” Say what you mean. 

The next thing to do is to sketch. Do not say you can’t. 
Try it. Do not try to reproduce the masterpiece. Just put down 
a few lines with a fountain-pen, to indicate its composition. 
You will be astonished months afterward with the magical power 
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388 Route 57. YSSELMONDE. 


Holland, mostly coined at Dordrecht. Picturesque view of the busy Mer- 
wede and of the Maas (‘de Noord’) flowing thence to the N. towards Rot- 


After quitting the station of Dordrecht, the train crosses the 
Maas by an iron bridge of four arches resting on six piers. 144'/. M 
Zwyndrecht; 148 M. Barendrecht; 1611/2 M. Ysselmonde, oppo- 
site the influx of the Dutch Yssel into the Maas, with a turreted 
chateau. The train crosses the S. and narrower arm of the Meuse 
and the Noorder Eiland and then the main arm of the Meuse, by 


the bridge mentipned at p. 261. A fine view of the river and town 
is obtained. 
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of such a sketch to call up the original. Not only will this be 
true in the case of paintings, but in the case of everything else. 
Plate II shows the margins of four leaves from two of my Italian 
guide books. I wanted to remember the Cancelleria Palace in 
Rome because the colonnade of the inner court of our Boston 
Public Library is said to be similar to one of its colonnades. On 
the margin of the second leaf are the composition lines of the 
Apollo Belvidere, of Canova’s Perseus (that out-Greeks the 
Greek), and of the Mercury, which with the Laocoén glorify the 
corners of that wonderful quadrangle of sculpture in the Vatican. 
The next margin gives three of Claude Lorrain’s masterpieces. 
I knew Claude through Ruskin only (and a few prints); these 
were the first originals I had seen. Pope Innocent X was my 
first great Velasquez. It seemed to me almost superhuman. 
As a piece of brush work it stands in the very highest rank. Some 
portrait painters say it is the greatest portrait in the world. Those 
few scratches and my brief note served to fix it forever in my 
memory. In making notes, I utilize also every blank space 
my guide book offers. Plate I is a page, thefflast in a chapter, 
from my Belgium and Holland book. Plate III is from the same 
volume. Here the back of a map is utilized. I like to see 
everything. Wrought iron hinges, simple panels, old candle- 
sticks, still in use, are not down in the book; but they mean more 
to a teacher of handicraft than half the things that are! 
Europe is full of these pleasant surprises. The most valuable 
thing I found in St. Peter’s on a feast day was the cooling grease 
of a dripping candle! Its lines were finer than any others in 
the whole vast interior, and its colors more harmonious! Plate 
IV is another map-back, this time from Baedeker’s Central Italy. 
It reflects the civil and religious life that was, and the life that 
now is, in old Siena. One cannot recall at will such useful and 
amusing details vividly enough to make use of them. Sketch 
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Plate VI. 
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them at the time and they are yours when you need them. Plate 
V is a page from my English note book, and Plate VI a page from 
that which contains my account of the journey down the Rhine. 
I made eighty such sketches in oneday. Comment is unnecessary. 

Again, let me say, do not waste your precious moments 
in Europe reading. You can read at home before you go, 
and after you return. While you are there, WORK. 

Such notes as I have made I find invaluable. As Keats 
might have said, They are a joy forever ; their helpfulness increases; 
they will never pass into nothingness; but will still keep a memory 
bright, and an experience full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 
growing. Therefore, on every morrow, be ye writing and making 
sketches, a potent band to bind you to the beauties of the earth. 


@ But we are not yet in Europe! We are in our schoolrooms, 
and it is the first of May. On the opposite page is the reproduction 
of a spring festival as it appeared years ago in Kind und Kunst. 
I wish we could all go a-Maying together up in the Reedfarm. 
We would go as these children are going, with a basket of cookies 
to eat and a jug from which to drink spring water; and we would 
return as they are returning, with nosegays, garlands, and joy. 
We would bring back to our schoolrooms, spring memories so 
vivid, so redundant, that they themselves would blossom in the 
work of every one of our pupils. Let us get out into the open, 
once at least, during the first ten days of May, with as many of 
our children as we can manage without effort, to taste the new 
wine of the year, and its first pleasant fruits. One can go in 
the strength of it forty days! 


@. We will help the children to make Maybaskets. Good patterns 
have been given in The School Arts Book in previous years, but 
none more easily made in school than those given in this number 
by Mr. Cooper. Miss Weston’s article on the use of colored 
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Quillt ein Born am Walde. 
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Horcht! Es ziehen durch den Tann 
Jett die flinken Zwerge, 
Feine Lieder tOnen an 
Aus dem Schacht der Berge 
Gold und Silber lacht und klingt, 
Kichern und Geraufthe 

Laufthe, Seelchen, laufthe! 


Kinder, seht, die Sonne sinkt, 
Macht die Stamme golden, 
Wie das Goldmariechen blinkt 
Heimwa4rts von Frau Holden 
Geht ein Engel durch den Wald; 
Daf} zv euch er trete 

Bete, Seelchen, bete! - 
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crayons, and Miss Kelley’s on the use of water color will help us 
to do the coloring of the baskets a little more economically, and 
to produce more pleasing effects. Let us urge the children to 
do their prettiest work even to the printing of the name cards 
to accompany the baskets. The seizing of all the little oppor- 
tunities for practising pen craft will in the end give skill. I was 
impressed, the other day, with the importance of doing a thing 


High in an ook there lived a birc, 
The morche spone, the less he heard; 
The Jess he heard, the more he spore; 
How Site weare Ilo that old bloke! 


well until such doing becomes habitual, when I received the 
bit of penwork reproduced on this page. It came from Mr. 
Edwin J. Lewis, an architect, in Boston. It is an original para- 
phrase of a jolly rhyme which has been circulating hereabouts 
from the School of Printing. I give it here, not for its rhyme, 
but as an example of good pen lettering. It was written off 
hand, without ruled lines, or pre-calculated spacing, and with 
no remotest thought of its ever being reproduced. Not a line 
or dot has been corrected, retouched, or modified in any way. 
It is an example of the every-day work of a man who lives his 
esthetic religion. Theory and practice are one with him, all 
the time. The value of ready ability in lettering is still further 
emphasized by Miss Taylor’s article on Commercial Design. We 
shall have something more along this line next month. 


@_ The Calendar for the month affords two opportunities for 
drawing the arbutus. Let the second best draftsman you have 
make the panel at the left, then let the best one you have, draw 
the panel reversed at the right. Use only pink and green, very 
sparingly, if colored chalks are introduced. The secret of color- 
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ing such a design effectively lies in arranging the colors so 
that they seem well distributed and well balanced, throughout 
the design. If the arbutus is not found in the vicinity of the 








school house, choose some spring flower that is, and make that 
the motif for the panels. 


@ The many friends of Miss Katharine E. Shattuck, formerly 
Teacher of Drawing, St. Louis, Director of Drawing, Fall River, 
and for the past twenty years Instructor in charge of the Normal 
Art Department, Pratt Institute, will be shocked to learn of her 
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sudden and entirely unexpected death at her home in Pepperell 
on Friday, March 12th. In her death the profession loses one 
of its most worthy representatives. The Students’ Bulletin of 
Pratt Institute, says of her truly: “She was a woman of marked 
ability, a thorough student, and an inspiring teacher; practically 
without prejudices. She could be trusted to see both the dark 
and the bright side and to keep her balance. In her world there 
was room for all kinds of men and women. She never came in 
contact with any one in whom she did not find something that 
was fine. To her pupils she always stood in the relationship of 
a friend and advisor.” Her spirit never grew old and the mem- 
ory of her charming personality will never die. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ERE is an opportunity for an interchange of information, 
profitable to both sides. 
Wenatchee, Washington, March 5, 19009. 
Editor of the School Arts Book, Worcester, Mass. 

Dear Sir:—We, the pupils of the Wenatchee schools are starting a corres- 
pondence with pupils of other schools about the A. Y. P. Exposition which is 
going to be held at Seattle this summer, and about the Wenatchee Valley 
where the Dollars grow on trees. We want you to stop in Wenatchee on your 
way to the Fair. Yours truly, Parnell Richman. 


Here is a bright idea. 


To the Editor of The School Arts Book, 
Dear Sir:—Realistic floral decoration strongly appeals to the young mind, 
The violet, as a motif, has been seldom attempted, and difficult as it may sound 
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for little children to paint this favorite flower, there is a simple and effective 
method which has given good results even in primary grades. 

With an indelible pencil, draw the simple outline of the flower, being 
careful not to have the point of the pencil wet, then put in a small yellow center 
with crayon and above this a dot of red crayon. Then with a paint brush 
dipped in clear water, wash from the edge to the center. The change is a 
delightful surprise to the child. From a common-place black drawing in 
pencil, comes with the touch of water a beautiful and perfect violet color. 
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Continue to wash toward the center until there is not too severe an outline 
but leaving occasional highlights by not washing the entire petal. The darker 
outline, the second tone in the wash, and the highlights give quite unexpected 
effects. The children will make graceful stems by suggesting to them that 
they draw the flower on the end of a question mark. Better proportion of 
width of stem to flower will be obtained by use of pen for the green stem in 
place of the brush. In its application, this idea may be used on almost anything 
which suitably takes floral decoration, as: lamp shades, May baskets, portfolios, 
brush broom holders, booklets, spring menu cards, etc. Nellie F. York. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Bailey:—I am sending a portfolio which my pupils have made 
for the protection of their “Unit Poems’? while memorizing. Our drawing 





























supervisor was pleased with the portfolio and asked that I send it to you. I 
declined, saying that it was too obviously an “ad.”” However, I withdraw my 
scruples inasmuch as there is a general need for the leaflets; they are quite 
widely used, and the question of using and at the same time preserving for 
home or for future schools, was a problem not too readily solved. 

I showed the children what I had designed, and immediately put it-away, 
requiring them to tell me what dimensions would allow space for several copies, 
for a fold small enough to leave the print in full view without handling, etc. 

In actual use, these portfolios are very satisfactory to the children and 
to me. Sincerely yours, Sara F. Derby. 
175 Prichard St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Problem of Form. By Adolf Hildebrand. 142 pages 
bos x8. 30 illustrations. G. E. Stechert & Co., New York. 


Books by artists are so rare and so valuable that the teacher of drawing 
can hardly afford to overlook one of them. This book is by a German sculptor 
of thorough training, long experience, and distinguished success. His treat- 
ment of the problem of form is rather technical and the book is not easy reading, 
but it contains ideas worth the getting. The substance of the book may be 
suggested by means of three quotations: ‘The painter’s problem is to express 
the form of an object by means of mere visual impressions on a plane, 
to give on a plane a visual impression of three-dimensioned form.” ‘The 
purpose of sculpture is not to put the spectator in a hap-hazard and troubled 
state regarding the three-dimensional or cubic aspect of things, leaving him 
to do the best he may in forming his visual ideas. The real aim is to give him 
instantly a perfectly clear visual idea and thus remove the disturbing problem 
of cubic form.” “In the statue [if it be a masterpiece in true sculpture! the 
stone is no longer a stone, but continues to exist, nevertheless, as the total 
form of the figure. This unity of form is perceived by the eye in the same way 
as is the unitary field of vision in a drawing.” The original German has been 
translated and revised, with the author’s co-operation, by Prof. Max Meyer of 
the University of Missouri and Prof. Robert Ogden of the University of Tennessee. 


Grammar of Lettering. By Andrew W. Lyons. 110 pages of 
text 6x9. 92 full page plates, with other illustrations. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $2.50. 


This book, “ta handbook of alphabets, systematically arranged for the use 
of art students, architects, decorators, sign-writers, and all classes of crafts- 
men,” is evidently the work of a master in the art of sign-painting and lettering 
on a large scale. It is an attractive volume. Some of the plates are beautiful, 
notably the frontispiece, plates xliii, xliv, Ixviii, xxii, and Ixxiii. The chapters 
deal almost wholly with letter construction. The plain block, the Roman 
and its modifications, script, and gothic or church text are the standard styles. 
There is one brief and unsatisfactory chapter on spacing, a brief and some- 
what inadequate chapter on symbolism, and a good final chapter on brush 
work. Something of the author’s spirit may come from the following 
quotation, page 18: “Good form being the first essential, all outlines must 
be correctly drawn. Draw from the wrist, the elbow, or the shoulder, where 
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you will, but draw with thought and intelligence. I can give no better advice 
than to recommend that you should always have a note-book in your possession, 
continually taking notes which you think will assist in enriching your know- 
ledge. By doing this you will not only cultivate the habit of observation, but 
many useful hints will become so impressed on your memory that only good 
is certain to come out of it.” Something of his attitude toward his craft may 
be learned from the following to be found on page 21: “ ‘The true art of 
lettering must on no account be violated,’ and withal I am on the point of doing 
what I am strongly advising others, especially sign-writers, not to do—traising 
letters.’’ 

“Imitation in nearly every branch of the trade, has been so long associated 
with the house-painter, that denunciation of this imitative art will probably 
not be favorably met; still, on the footing of a brother-brush having a friendly 
chat on such an interesting subject, nothing will be lost, while a great deal 
might be gained, by giving it some consideration;” after which statement he 
devotes more than half his book and nearly all his multi-color plates to the 
exemplification of the sort of work he condemns as bad in theory. 

The chief defect of the book is its utter lack of any helpful suggestion 
concerning the most difficult phase of the art of lettering, namely, the proper 
interrelation of letters in words, the proper spacing of words to form lines, 
and the proper spacing of lines with reference to one another. In spite of the 
author’s evident regard for theories there are many slips in the projection of 
shadows. The suggestions on the mixing of colors, born of long experience, 
are excellent and some of the alphabets given contain letters of exquisite form. 
The book is admirably printed and modestly bound. 


How to Lay out Suburban Home Grounds. By Herbert J. 
Kellaway. 112 pages 6x9. 38 halftone plates, 15 plans 
and maps. John Wiley & Sons. §$2. 


The author of this book was long associated with Frederick Law Olmstead 
and Charles Eliot, and writes with the spirit of a man intensely in love with 
his work. His treatment of the subject is direct, untechnical, and objective. 
The book is full of suggestive plans and convincing illustrations in the form 
of “before and after” photographs from nature. While the book was intended 
primarily for home-makers, it is full of instruction for those who are interested 
in beautifying school grounds, and rich in quotations for those who are interested 
in nature as seen through the eyes of poets and other men of genius. It is a 
sensible and wholesome book. 
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Freehand Perspective and Sketching. By Dora Miriam Norton. 
174 pages 7xX1I01-2. 262 illustrations. Published by 
the author, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. $3. 


As a text book for high, normal, and technical schools and for colleges, 
and as a book of reference for teachers, supervisors of drawing, artists, and 
draftsmen, this book stands easily first. Written by a well trained teacher of 
proven ability and good taste, it contains not an unnecessary word nor a super- 
fluous illustration. The text presents the various problems of representation 
in an orderly fashion and elucidates each logically and completely, so that 
any intelligent person, willing to work the book through conscientiously, 
would come to a sure and adequate knowledge of all the fundamental principles 
of representation in outline, in light and shade by both natural and artificial 
illumination, and of reflections in horizontal mirrors. Miss Norton’s plan 
for the study of interiors is unusually comprehensive and satisfactory. The 
illustrations show commonplace things attractively, and picturesque details 
from foreign countries handled in both pencil and pen and ink. The paper 
upon which the book is printed is of most pleasing quality, the type clear, the 
margins ample, and the illustrations well related to the text. It is bound 
simply with no other ornament save good color and excellent lettering, well 
spaced. The practical value of the book is greatly increased by a thorough 
index. To find a book which can be so heartily recommended as this book 
of Miss Norton’s, gives a rare and keen pleasure to the reviewer. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ARBOR DAY ANNUAL for May 7, 1909. Published by the New York State 
Education Department, Albany. 


ART AND THE HUMAN SPIRIT. The Meaning and Relations of Sculpture, 
Painting, Poetry and Music. A Handbook of Eight Lectures, by Edward 
Howard Griggs. B. W. Huebsch, New York. 

ART IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By Sir Walter Armstrong. 
The first of a comprehensive series of handy volumes designed to cover 
the art history of the world, each written by an expert. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50 net. 

THE LIFE OF JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. By Elizabeth Robins Pennell 
and Joseph Pennell. Two volumes, with 166 plates in halftone, 
photogravure, and line. The Life authorized and planned by Whistler 
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himself, based upon material furnished by himself and by his family. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $10.00 net. 


WANDERING CHORDS. A book of poems by John Ward Stimson, author 
of “The Gate Beautiful.’’ Ariel Press, Westwood, Mass. 


WHAT IS A PICTURE? Suggestions about the meaning and value of 
pictures, for beginners in art study. A.C. McClurg & Co. 60 cents net, 


MAGAZINE REVIEWS 
FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE TEACHER OF MANUAL ARTS 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE. Jessie Lynch Williams presents Grover Cleveland 
in such a light that the arts and crafts people would be justified in adopting 
him as a patron saint. This number contains examples of the work of 
two artists who handle the vignetted illustration with unusual effective- 
ness, M. Leone Brocker whose work is in halftone evidently from charcoal 
drawings, and J. Scott Williams whose work is in ink and combines line 
and spatter. Mr. William’s work is especially worth careful study for 
its composition of line. The advertising pages of this magazine are 
especially interesting this month for cleverness of design and illustration. 
For example, pages 28, 29, 39, 96, 100, 105, and 113. Do not overlook 
Howard McCormick’s interpretation of spring, on the cover. 


CENTURY. The Early Recognition of Augustus Saint-Gaudens contains 
reproductions of three of his bas-reliefs, the most notable being The 
Adoration of the Cross by Angels, engraved on wood by Timothy Cole. 
Another interpretation of Saint-Gaudens’s work by Cole is to be seen in 
the angel from the tomb of Governor Morgan. The most notable plate 
in this number is An Unfair Advantage, drawn by Elizabeth Howell Ingham, 
apparently with a red and a black crayon. It is well drawn and the 
character of each personality is well portrayed. The Havoc of the Italian 
Earthquake is well illustrated in Mr. Frank A. Perret’s article, and in 
After the Earthquake by Robert Hichens. The drawings of Karl O’Lynch 
von Town almost persuade one that Dresden is as black and smoky as 
some of our towns in the iron region. 


CHAUTAUQUAN. The eighth part of the Reading Journey in the Hollow 
Land is by George Wharton Edwards, thirteen illustrations. George 
Breed Zug continues the series on Dutch Art and Artists, Israels and Mesdag 
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being the subjects this month, with ten illustrations. Some of the treasures 
of Versailles are described by Edwina Spencer. 


CIRCLE. The cover contains a good illustration of water color handling, a 
baby’s head by Benton, and the inside page of the front cover contains 
a charming sketch of a little child enjoying a picture book, by Jessie 
Willcox Smith. Some of the original and admirable work of J. Scott 
Williams is to be seen in the illustrations for Rosamond Nesbitt Bland’s 
article, The Dark, pages 208 to 210. Charles Livingston Bull is represented 
by four drawings of fish, admirable in composition of line and value. 
The Art Circle, conducted by Charles H. Caffin, is well worth the attention 
of every teacher of drawing. Ideas and Ideals of Beauty, the Beginnings 
of American Painting, Saint-Gaudens’s Statue of Lincoln, Art as a Career, 
are the topics this month. 





CRAFTSMAN. William L. Price discusses mural painting in relation to 
architecture. Among the illustrations are Sargent’s Prophets, in Boston, 
one of Abbey’s Boston Library decorations, some of Alexander’s decora- 
tions at Pittsburg, and the Michelangelo ceiling, all of which are open 
i to criticism, according to this author. Sorolla and His Work is the subject 
of a paper by Katherine M. Roof, seven illustrations. The Place of Pho- 
1 tography among the Arts is set forth by Giles Edgerton, six illustrations. 

Mr. Batchelder writes happily of Some of the Constructive Problems 
of Gothic Architecture. The editor of the Craftsman makes a plea for 
greater sincerity in American art. Mr. Batchelder contributes a second 
article to this number on Carving as an Expression of Individuality, and 
Mary Cranston tells How to Convert Back Yards into Gardens. Other 
interesting articles make this number valuable to the teacher of drawing 


CURRENT LITERATURE. This magazine opens with portraits of Taft’s 
cabinet. The work of the brilliant Spanish painter Sorolla is described 
and illustrated with six halftones from his paintings and a portrait. Those 
who know Chesterton’s essay on Watts, one of the most brilliant pieces of 
artistic appreciation in English, will be glad to find a portrait of the author 
and some account of his life at page 396. 


Se eee 


DELINEATOR. This progressive periodical has seen fit to adopt the incon- 
venient size of The Ladies’ Home Journal. There are some clever cari- 
catures in line by Gordon Ross, page 561. G. Howard Allen contributes 
a sensible article on the care of trees, and Alice Lounsberry writes of the 
first flowers to bloom in her garden, 
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HARPER’S. The honor of most perfectly embodying the idea in illustration 


must be shared this month by George Harding and Frank Craig. The 
most notable group of illustrations presenting an artistic embodiment 
of comparatively commonplace subjects, is the reproductions of etchings 
by C. H. White illustrating his article entitled Chicago. E. A. Abbey 
contributes three pen drawings illustrating Cymbeline. There are two 
tinted halftones by Ivanowski and two color plates by Howard Pyle. Do 
not overlook Why Duillius Dined at Home, by Tudor Jenks, with good 
drawings by A. B. Walker. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK. This magazine is steadily improving in the quality 


of the designs it offers. Belts and bags for summer wear, and pillows 
and table covers easily made, furnish several of unusual excellence. The 
Use of Inexpensive Materials in the Home is a good article, and there is 
an unusually beautiful centerpiece of ecru linen with white embroidery, 
page 163. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. Virginia Robie describes good dining rooms. Loring 


Underwood tells how to make good lawns and care for them. Arthur 
U. Dilley describes and illustrates good rugs; and Stephen Child describes 
some of the gardens of Santa Barbara. A superb formal garden is that of the 
Countess of Warwick, five views in which are given on pages 108 and 109. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIO. The painters whose work is exhibited in this 


number are Zuloaga, the Spaniard, and Robert W. Allen, the Englishman. 
New sculptures by Alfred Drury and the decorative work by Mr. Henry 
Holiday add twenty-four pleasing illustrations. Nine examples of Chinese 
pictures in Berlin are given, pages 116 to 120, and seven plates give exam- 
ples of work exhibited at the International Society’s ninth exhibition. 
The Royal Scottish Academy’s exhibition is exemplified in seven illus- 
trations. This number is rich in examples of unusual handling of various 
familiar mediums. Compare, for example, the crayon drawings, pages 
44 and 45, with the pen drawings, pages 48, 49, and 50; and the litho- 
graphic crayon drawing, page 155, with the etched black and whites, 
pages 152 and 153. Do not overlook the exquisite proportions and lines 
and the temperate decoration of the Lenox porcelain, pages xlix to li. 
Some of the portraits in the Metropolitan Museum are described and 
illustrated by Elizabeth Luther Cary. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. The two most notable illustrations this month 


are “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” by W, L, Taylor, and the fifth in the Seven 
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Ages of Childhood, The Scholar, by Jessie Willcox Smith. Among the 
best designs for hand work this month are the easily made laces for the 
bride, by Sarah Hadley, the eyelet embroidery, by Lillian Barton Wilson, 
and the new accessories for the bride, selected by Marion Wire. There 
are some clever adaptations of the Easter egg by Beatrice d’Emo, page 
47, and a few good basket forms on page 39. 


MANUAL TRAINING MAGAZINE. A College Credit Course in Machine 
Shop Work is described and illustrated by Paul W. Covert. Sketches 
from Guernsey and St. Malo, by Frank Leighton Crerie, form a notable 
innovation in this serious and orderly exemplar of manual arts. Helen 
Kinne presents Some Phases of Household Arts in the Secondary Schools. 
E. Athelstan Ross discusses the Influence of the Teacher on the Child’s 
Interests. Frank Forrest Frederick contributes his third paper on Sim- 
plified Mechanical Perspective, and Charles F. Smith writes of Industrial 
Training in the Grade Workshop. G. B. St. John defines a method of 
Rating Constructive Work. An Outline of a one-year course in mechanical 
drawing for high schools is reprinted from the report of the committee 
on manual arts at the fourth Annual High School Conference held at the 
University of Illinois, 1907. The Shop Problems, under the editorship 
of George A. Seaton, will pass, except the fire set which is about as bad as 
it can be in design. 

MASTERS IN ART. Those who know the trick of spending the last hour 
or two before the ship sails from Liverpool, in the Liverpool Gallery will 
be especially pleased with the last number of this magazine (September 
1908), for it contains not only Albert Moore’s Summer Night, the property 
of the Liverpool Corporation, but nine other of the works of this modern 
master, and his portrait. 








McCLURE’S. Not often does one have a better opportunity to contrast the 
artistic and the inartistic handling of a similar subject than that offered 
in the frontispiece by F. Walter Taylor and the drawing on page 571. 
The illustrations by W. T. Benda for The Waters of Thunder fit the text 
admirably. Among all the contributions to this number, the most notable 
is by Guglielmo Ferrero, the Italian historian, who, in his article on Nero, 
makes that notorious monster not only the patron of the arts but an 
unconscious collaborator with St. Paul himself, the spiritual father of St. 
Mark’s, Nétre Dame, and the other stupendous cathedrals of the Middle 
Ages, where, through art alone, precious doctrines which Paul preached 
were made intelligible to man. 
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OUTLOOK. The April number (March 27th) furnishes teachers photographs 


of the members of the President’s cabinet, pictures of Italian types, among 
them the original of many a Madonna, page 677, anda glimpse ofan artists’ 
paradise, Veere. Pages 703 to 709 illustrate repeatedly the overpowering 
of the text by means of a border, which, had it been drawn in delicate outline, 
would have interpreted the Scotch thistle quite as forcibly and would have 
kept its place on the page in harmony with the type. All lovers of fairy 
stories will rejoice in the picturesque monument by Péch which the 
Parisians have recently erected in memory of Charles Perrault, see page 720. 


PALETTE AND BENCH. The work of F. A. Carter, landscape painter, is 


made the subject of study in Mr. Curran’s class in oil painting. One of 
his works is reproduced in color. A most interesting article is that entitled 
Alphonse Mucha on Color and Design, by Miss Elizabeth Mosenthal, 
fourteen illustrations. The article is to be continued. Frank Du Mond 
writes on Composition, eight illustrations. This number contains excellent 
designs in tooled leather by Nelbert Murphy. 


PRINTING ART. Scientific Tests of Type by Mr. H. L. Koopman gives a 


ST. 


layman something fresh to think of. The decorative value of books by 
Allen Swift treats of the book itself as an artistic object. Mr. Swift advo- 
cates the “adequate embodiment of the idea” every time. One of the 
illustrations by Lucy Fitch Perkins in Twenty Best Fairy Tales is repro- 
duced in color at page 88. One of the handsomest pages reproduced in 
Printing Art for many a long day is that opposite page 92, a hand-lettered 
title page by F. W. Goudy. The first of a series of articles on Master 
Painters begins in this number. The purpose of the author will be to 
bring to the attention of the student of typography the influence of the type 
faces used by the earliest printers on the production of the modern type 
founder. John Gutenberg is the subject this month, with pages repro- 
duced from his Bible. The calendar design by A. B. LeBoutillier opposite 
page roo is an example of perfectly consistent beautiful design worth 
especial study for the variety of texture suggested by very simple means. 
It is an extraordinarily clever piece of pen work. As usual there are 
many examples of well arranged title pages and good combinations of 
color. Realism has seldom been pushed farther than in the three-tone 
plate of a rug opposite page 72. 


NICHOLAS. “The Little Dog-Boy” is the title under which Louise 
Fanshawe Gregory writes about Sir Edwin Landseer and his work. Den- 
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slow apotheosizes the firemen, and M. Josephine Todd humanizes the 
Easter bunny. F. S. Gardiner has an admirable black and white compo- 
sition, page 521, and Willem Van der Vliet has a spick and span little 
Dutch woman on page 533. In the transition from the drum of the savage 
to the great orchestra, Jessie Macdonald has reached the stage of the 
wood-wind and the string choir. Characters of Old Trees is the subject 
of a good article poorly illustrated, page 554. The drawings lack the 
very character they are supposed to emphasize. 


SCRIBNER’S. After the breezy cover design by Emlen McConnell, about 
the only thing of interest to the art teacher in the April number is the first 
article, The Parthenon by Way of Papendrecht, by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
with eleven illustrations by the author, four of them in color. The Field 
of Art discusses Thomas Gainsborough. There are three reproductions 
of his portraits. 


SUBURBAN LIFE. Taking a Mouse Census is illustrated with seven unusual 
photographs of mice by Frank E. Brooks. Where the Ostrich Feather 
Crop is Grown is an interesting article with six illustrations by James H. 
McClintock. Flower Boxes for Window and Porch has suggestions for 
school window gardens. 


WORLD TO-DAY. Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida, Painter of Sea and Sunlight, 
is the subject of a paper by James William Pattison, with six tinted half- 
tones. Mr. Pattison concludes that Sorolla is the “truest painter” he has 
ever known. That his works have created the supreme sensation of the 
year wherever they have been exhibited in America is undeniable. Ameri- 
cans at Play are illustrated and described in several interesting articles. 
The Discovery of Old Jericho of Joshua’s Day is the subject of a fascinating 
article, and What Our Navy Costs Us is graphically set forth by ingenious 
diagrams and readable text by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead. The Fair That 
will be Ready is the caption under which Mr. Louis P. Zimmerman intro- 
duces the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. A Rag-Fair Day in Rome 
is a unique contribution by Gardner Teall. 
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| WILL TRY TO MAKE T |S PIECE of WORK MY BEST 











MARCH CONTEST 
AWARDS 


First Prize, Book, a copy of Thirteen Good Animals, published 
by The Davis Press, and Badge with gold decoration. 
Pearl Stockton, VII, Maple St., Bristol, Conn. 


Second Prize, a set of School Arts Sewing Cards, published by 
The Davis Press, and Badge with silver decoration. 
Frances Funck, VII, Hill School, Bristol, Conn. 
Robert Ichien, X, Santa Monica, Cal. 
*George Lukens, VIII, Eden P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 
Garrett Rich McTaggart, VIII, 422 S. Sutter St., Stockton, Cal. 
*William E. Owens, Elm Street School, Westerly, R. I. 


Third Prize, a set of Trees in Silhouette, published by The Davis 
Press, and Badge. 


Mary Cagwin, V, 639 W. roth St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Cyrus H. Brown, V, Elm Street School, Westerly, R. I. 

Arthur Gohlke, V, Berea, Ohio. 

Amy Hickox, VIII, Washington School, Stockton, Cal. 

*F. Erwyn Horn, VII, Bristol, Pa. 

Gardner Perry, IV, Prospect Street School, Northampton, Mass. 
Mildred Sartelle, VIII, Pepperell, Mass. 

*Everill Simmons, IV, Elm Street School, Westerly, R. I. 
Eleanor Smith, VII, 90 Franklin St., Northampton, Mass. 
Miriam June Warren, VII, Marengo, IIl. 


Fourth Prize, the Badge. 


Mary Boudo, VIII, 26 Vernon St., Northampton, Mass 
Ruby Brown, V, Provincetown, Mass. 

*Samuel Cornly, Cornly Ave., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Thomas Coombs, II, Lincoln Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. 


*A winnerjof honors in some previous contest. 
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Edwin Donivan, IV, Quarry Hill School, Westerly, R. I. 

Leon Dunn, II, High School, Granville, N. Y. 

Maurice A. Easter, IV, Chestnut St., Claremont, N. H. 

Lester L. Foss, VIII, Pepperell, Mass. 

*Donald Freeman, I, 20 Webster St., Augusta, Me. 

*Leon Gandreau, VIII, 5 Chestnut St., Bristol, Conn. 
Elizabeth Goodell, II, Chapine St., Southbridge, Mass. 

*Henry Gould, VIII, 23 Gaylord St., Bristol, Conn. 

Eva Green, VII, 15 Charlton St., Southbridge, Mass. 

Lydia Guthrie, 634 Classen Boulevard, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Dorothy Havighorst, V, Berea, Ohio. 

Dorothy Langworthy, II, Park Avenue School, Westerly, R. I. 
Marguerite Leavitt, II, 6 Florence St., Augusta, Me. 

*Anna Linington, IX, Langhorne, Pa. 

Jennie Loufgen, II, Elm St., Southbridge, Mass. 

*Marie F. Mallette, VIII, 370 Stafford Road, Fall River, Mass. 
Bessie Markheim, VI, El Dorado School, Stockton, Cal. 

Alice Mathews, IV, E. Rochester, N. H. 

Anna Melnik, III, Rankin, Allegheny Co., Pa. 

*Frank P. Morenzoni, VI, Quarry Hill School, Westerly, R. I. 
William Neske, II, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Alfred Raun, VI, Hawthorne School, Clinton, Iowa. 

David Robb, III, Belleville, Mich. 

J. Warren Rowen, V, Quincy Ave., E. Braintree, Mass. 
*Gordon Wm. Stackhouse, IV, 323 Commercial St., E. Braintree, Mass. 
Frances Welsh, R. F. D. No. 2, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Arthur Whitelaw, I, Irving School, Alton, Ill. 

Marion Whittemore, VI, 44 Goodwin St., Bristol, Conn. 

Alice Wight, VII, 329 Prospect St., Northampton, Mass. 
Gladys Young, R. F. D. No. 2, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Honorable Mention 


Harold Adkins, Oklahoma City Grace Bagley, Sioux City 
Laura E. Albee, Southbridge Cecil Bain, Sioux City 

Mary Allen, E. Pepperell *Malia Bernasconi, Westerly 
Sally Andrews, Westerly Grace Bishop, Northampton 
Earl Anthony, Clinton Anna Booth, Wilmington 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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Yvonne Boucher, Southbridge 
Richard T. Brady, Baltimore 
*George Brow, E. Braintree 
Aron Charney, Augusta 

Helen Clark, Baltimore 

Louis Cohen, Sioux City 
William Crockett, Westerly 
Clementina DeRocco, Westerly 
Howard Dow, Sioux City 

Mabel Dunsmore, Santa Monica 
Edith Folsom, Braintree 

Earle F. Grenier, Augusta 

Fred Gucher, Bristol 

Ruth Harris, Westerly 
*Gardiner Hill, Westerly 
George Hobley, Granville 
Frank E. Johnson, Forestville 
Ruth Johnson, Southbridge 
Peyton Juntgen, Oklahoma City 
Ralph Kimbrough, Belleville 
*Ruth Kitchen, Marengo 
Harold Lanphear, Westerly 
Mary Lema, Provincetown 
Russell Lovett, Bristol 

James McGuire, Rankin 

Dora Meigs, Augusta 

Howard G. Mitchell, Langhorne 
Agnes Murray, Longmeadow 


Ella Novotny, Northampton 
Marion Pennock, S. Braintree 
Lester Quail, Stockton 

Ralph Ratcliffe, Bristol 
Oswald Rodier, Wilton 
Florence Rowley, Sioux City 
Manfred Schwarz, Greenwich 
Harry T. Sears, Braintree 
Harry Shaffer, Oneonta 
George Paul Smith, Bristol 
Isaac G. Smith, Westerly 
Gurdon Stevens, Granville 
Marion Stevens, Bristol 
Geneva Stewart, Stockton 
Clara Strong, Westerly 

*Mary Taves, Provincetown 
Florence Taylor, Langhorne 
James Templeton, Alton 
Celeste Thresher, Southbridge 
Amy Tomlinson, Northampton 
George Van Horn, Ridgewood 
Emily Warren, Clinton 
Ralph Watts, Alton 

Theda Webb, Highlandlake 
*Gertrude Wells, Southbridge 
John Wilcox, Gonic 

Ernest A. Wyman, Stockton 
Raymond Yahing, Bristol 








The most gratifying results of the work this month are 
booklets on the various phases of object drawing. The best of 
them show the most serious work extending over several weeks 
that children have ever sent to this office. Individual drawings were 
thoughtfully drawn, pages well arranged, the text pages designed 
to correspond as to margins with the drawn pages, title page, 
frontispiece, and cover brought into harmony with the other pages, 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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and the whole made into a booklet of the most approved design, 
the color scheme of the cover orderly and harmonious in tone. 

There is still a tendency to slight pencil drawing and to 
deceive the pupils or somebody with washes of color to cover up 
careless work. This is folly. Another year we must begin 
earlier with the pencil and use it more persistently. There is 
really no good excuse for bad drawing. 





Please remember the regulations: 


Pupils whose names have appeared in The School Arts Book as having 
received an award, must place on the face of every sheet submitted thereafter 
a G, for (Guild) with characters enclosed to indicate the highest award received 
and the year it was received, as follows: 


These mean, taken in order from left to right, Received First Prize in 
1905; Second Prize in 1906; Third Prize in 1907; Fourth Prize in 1906; Mention 
in 1907. For example, if John Jones receives an Honorable Mention, there- 
after he puts M and the year, in a G on the face of his next drawing submitted. 
If on that drawing he gets a Fourth Prize, upon the next drawing he sends in, 
he must put a 4, and the date and so on. If he should receive a Mention after 
having won a Second Prize, he will write 2 and the date on his later drawings, 
for that is the highest award he has received. 

X@™"Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable mention 
1 if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award is made, but no 
other prize unless the latest work is better than that previously submitted. 
X@™"Remember to have full name and mailing address written on the back of 
each sheet. Send the drawings flat 

X2"If stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect to 
obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings not accom- 
panied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the awards are made. 
XA blue cross on a returned drawing means—“It might be worse!” A blue 
star, fair; a red star, good; and two red stars,—well, sheets with two or three 
are usually the sheets that win prizes and become the property of The Davis Press. 
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Every one of the schools mentioned here has circulars of information ready 
for maiJing. Address the secretary or director of the school. 


APPLIED ARTS SUMMER SCHOOL 

Chicago, Illinois. July 12 to July 31, 1900, 

The Applied Arts Summer School will hold its first annual session in the 
studios of the Normal Department of the Academy of Fine Arts, Corner Mich- 
igan Boulevard and Madison Street, Chicago. Miss Wilhelmina Seegmiller, 
Director of Art Instruction in Indianapolis, will be Director of the School, and 
Mr. Henry Turner Bailey will give a series of illustrated lectures on some of 
the practical problems of the supervisor as well as lectures on design. Mr. 
Carl N. Werntz, President of the Academy of Fine Arts, will have charge of the 
work in handicrafts (pottery, metal, leather, etc.) and Mechanical Drawing. 
The other members of the faculty will include some of the prominent super- 
visors and teachers of the country. 

There will be evening lectures by prominent artists and a number of special 
exhibits on display during the entire session. 

The down-town location of the school—on the top floor of the Willoughby 
Building, in finely equipped studios overlooking Lake Michigan, makes this 
announcement of particular interest to drawing teachers and supervisors and 
to others who wish to put themselves in position to give instruction in drawing 
or work in the applied arts. 

A special circular will be sent on request by Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, 
225 Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 

Summer Term of Ten Weeks, June 14 to August 21. 

Drawing and Painting in Oils and Water Colors; Modeling; Wood Carving 
and other Applied Arts. The work, partly in the studios and partly from land- 
scape in the park, is planned to help professional students and teachers. The 
school is in Eden Park on high ground overlooking the city, and adjoins the 
Art Museum. For information address J. H. Gest, Director, Cincinnati. 


AUGSBURG SUMMER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 

The Eighth Annual Session of the Augsburg Summer School of Drawing. 
Held in the Frances W. Parker School, on Lincoln Park and Lake Michigan, 
Chicago, Ill., for a term of Three Weeks, beginning July 12, 1909. 

Five complete courses are offered: A course in Primary Drawing, Gram- 
mar Grade Drawing, Water Colors, Colored Crayons and Decorative Design. 

The School and Teaching are under the personal direction of Mr. D. R. 
Augsburg, 736 Fullerton Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Send for circulars. 
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CAPE MAY SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART AND SCIENCE) 
Cape May City, N. J. 
Offers twelve courses to grade and special teachers. 
Normal instruction in Art and Applied Design, Elementary and Advanced 
Manual Training, Mechanical Draughting, Plain Sewing, Dressmaking, Cutting, 
Fitting, Cooking and Dietetics, Nature Study and Elementary Agriculture. 
Each course offers thirty hours of study, and where work is satisfactorily 
completed will be accepted in lieu of examinations for State certificates. 
Tuition free to New Jersey teachers; all others $10 for first course and $5 
for each additional course. Sessions from July 5th to July 31st. Ample time 
is given for students to enjoy the full benefits of a month at the seashore. 
The Course to be presented in Art was laid out under the advice of Mr. 
Hugo Froelich, New York. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 

6 East Madison Street, Chicago. 

Studios overlook the lake. Authoritative instruction in any branch of 
Fine and Manual Art at any time during summer. Special Manual Training 
Woodwork course. Also, Design for Manual Subjects. Special personal 
attention in Design, Metal Work, Pottery, Leather, Wood, Basketry, Stencilling, 
Block Printing, China, School Methods, Sketching, Blackboard Drawing, 
Mechanical Drawing, Perspective, Illustration, Still Life and all other branches. 
Miss Wilhelmina Seegmiller and Henry Turner Bailey have classes here July 
12th to 30th. Send for information. 


COGGESHALL CAMP AND STUDIO 

At Lanesville, Cape Ann, Mass. Open until September rsth. 

Offers a course of instruction in drawing and painting from nature under 
an experienced teacher who has studied and painted in many lands. Beginners 
and those who have made some progress in out-of-door sketching will find 
here an unusual opportunity to work directly from Nature in oil, water color, 
charcoal, or pencil, by new and simplified methods. The Camp buildings and 
studio were designed and built three years ago especially for this work and are 
situated beside the sea on a beautiful spot on the Cape Ann shore. This art 
students’ camp is unique in that it provides comfortable room, good board and 
best of practical instruction with pleasantest vacation surroundings and can 
accommodate a few who do not care to work in the classes, thus enabling 
students to bring friends as room-mates who would enjoy the out-of-door life. 
An illustrated booklet on application. John I. Coggeshall, 473 Beacon Street, 
Lowell, Mass. After June 15th, at Lanesville. 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 

University of Southern California. 212 Thorne St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ideally situated in a most picturesque spot overlooking the famous Arroyo 
Seco with its running stream and groves of live oak and sycamore with a mag- 
nificent mountain background. 

Wild canyons, rocky beaches, ruined missions are all within easy reach 
by trolley. A superb summer climate. 

From June 21 to September 11, classes will be conducted by competent 
teachers in all branches, including landscape, pottery, metal work, sculptured 
leather, and other crafts. Wm. I. Judson, Dean. 


COMMONWEALTH COLONY OF ART AND INDUSTRY 

At Boothbay Harbor on the Coast-ef-Maine. 

Some come only for rest and recreation where they may meet other 
cultured people. Others prefer to study or work with their hands and rest 
their overworked nervous system. There are ten classes under twelve 
instructors. Here are artists, students, teachers, business men and others 
of many occupations, meeting on a common level in the varied life of 
the Colony or around the fireplace or camp fire at night. A real camp fire 
surrounded by a crowd of happy and contented campers, singing and telling 
stories, is a feature long to be remembered. 

As some of the most intellectual people once gathered in Concord to discuss 
philosophy, enjoy nature and the company of others who could understand, 
forming life-long friendship, so history is repeating itself in this old seaport, 
with art instead of literature, as the chief means of expression. The colony 
is near a forest overlooking two beautiful harbors, the village and many miles 
of land and sea. 

Every effort is made for the comfort of each one, and committees are 
formed to help manage affairs. Illustrated booklet sent free. Asa G. Randall, 
Providence, R. I. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

Eighteenth Summer Session. July 5 to August 13, 1909. 

Offers a wide range of instruction in both theory and practice in the field of 

INDUSTRIAL AND ART EDUCATION 

The work of a strong resident faculty will be supplemented by lectures 
and conferences given by leaders in this field. The extensive shops and drafting 
rooms of the university give ample opportunity for practice work. One fee 
of $25 covers tuition in all courses, including those in other subjects, if desired. 
For full announcement, address The Registrar, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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MARSHAL T. FRY’S SUMMER CLASS 

Southampton, Long Island, N. Y. 

Session opens Thursday, July rst, and closes Thursday, August 12th,— 
six weeks. For Art Teachers, Painters, Designers, and Craftsmen. Drawing, 
Composition, and Painting of Landscape, Still Life, etc., in charcoal and oil 
color. Landscape Painting out of doors will be a prominent feature of the 
course. 

The Principles of Design will be taught, also their application to Ceramics, 
Textiles, simple form of Illustration, Lettering, Book-plates, etc. 

Pupils may give all their attention to Drawing and Painting, or to Design 
and Handicraft, or may divide their time between them, and will be free to 
attend all lessons and criticisms (about thirty in number) beside receiving 
daily individual assistance from Mr. Fry. 

Tuition—For term of six weeks—$30.00. Pupils not accepted for less 
than the full course. For further particulars, apply to Marshal T. Fry, 327 
Central Park West, New York. After May 1st, ““Wayside,’’ Shinnecock Road, 
Southampton, Long Island. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Summer School of 1909. 

The following six courses in the Fine Arts will be given in Cambridge, 
from July 7 to August 18, 1909:—Drawing and Painting, Exercises in Pure 
Design, Exercises in Drawing and Painting in Representation, Dr. Denman 
W. Ross, and Messrs. Martin Mower and E. O. Parker; Architectural 
Design, Asst. Professor W. L. Mowll; History of Ancient Art, Etruscan and 
Roman Art, Asst. Professor G. H. Chase. 

For information address the Chairman, Professor James Lee Love, 4 
Lawrence Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 

Normal, Ill., June 17 to August 29. 

Two terms of six weeks each. Courses in Art, Elementary Hand Work, 
and Manual Training, with six instructors: Freehand Drawing, Perspective, 
Color, Design, Primary Drawing, Advanced Design in Dark and Light, Art 
in History; Construction Work for Primary Grades, Hand Work for Inter- 
mediate Grades, Bench Work in Wood, Mechanical Drawing, Clay Modeling. 
The new Manual Arts Building affords superior advantages for the study of 
these subjects. Faculty: William T. Bawden, Manual Training; Clara 
E. Ela, Art. Circulars of information upon request. 
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LYME SUMMER SCHOOL 

The Eighth Season of the Lyme Summer School. 

Will open as usual June fifteenth and close September fifteenth. The 
classes will be under the personal instruction and direction of Mr. Frank Vincent 
Du Mond who will give three criticisms each week. Two of these will be out 
of doors on figure and landscape painting. The third will be a general talk 
based upon all and any kind of work produced during the week. This has 
for its object the stimulating of personal tendencies and efforts and the consider- 
ation of the esthetic side of the summer’s work. It has proven of the greatest 
value to students and teachers alike. 

For information as to terms, materials, board, railways, etc., apply to Miss 
Martha L. Purdin, 131 Stuyvesant Ave., Arlington, New Jersey. After June 
first, Lyme, Connecticut. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SCHOOL OF ART. 

Vineyard Haven, Mass., conducted by Arthur R. Freedlander. Fifth 

season. June 20 to September 20. 

Vineyard Haven might well be called the ideal haunt of the Art Students. The 
town abounds in paintable bits ; decisive, well-defined subjects, making selection an 
easy matter. Variety is the key note, from the town with its old colonial houses 
and gardens, to the beach and sea with its ever changing sky and cloud effects. 

A well equipped studio is at the disposal of the class. Work may be 
carried on here in inclement weather, both from the model and the antique. 

Three criticisms are given each week, students receiving their full share 
of individual instruction. Advanced students have the privilege of working 
from the model outdoors. A special feature of the school is the course for 
students of Architecture. This is proving to be of tremendous practical value. 
The work accomplished during the summer being accepted in the leading 
university courses in lieu of similar work during their terms. This includes 
drawing from the antique as well as the outdoor work in water color. Sketch- 
ing directly from nature gives the student, in a very short time, a complete 
understanding of his medium. Subjects will be chosen with a view to their 
utility in the rendering of projects. The work will be varied by many interest- 
ing sketching tours about the island. For recreation, the students will find 
excellent bathing and boating. 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 

Ypsilanti, Michigan. June 28 to August 6. 

The department of drawing will give special attention to work suitable 
to those wishing to become supervisors. A class for teachers of rural schools 
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will be organized. The course will include Elementary Drawing, Blackboard 
Sketching, Instrumental Drawing, Applied Design, Advanced Drawing, Land- 
scape Composition. Special courses in Domestic Science and Domestic Art. 
Manual Training course will include Supplementary Hand Work, Bench Work, 
Arts and Crafts. If demand warrants, advanced work in Pottery, Basket 
Weaving, and Bookbinding will be given. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

Summer Term, June 14th to August 14th, 1909. 

Besides the regular Academic Department of Drawing and Painting from 
the object, out-door sketching for beginners, and advanced students, under 
the director and his assistant, Mr. Gustav Goetsch, there will be a Special 
Normal Art Course open to all who desire to qualify as art teachers in the public 
schools. The services of Miss Louise Pinckney, graduate of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York, have been secured for this department. 

A circular, giving full particulars of both courses will be sent to any address 
upon application to Robert Koehler, Director, Public Library Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ART 

Offers unique classes for summer study. Students may get new view 
points in Normal Training, Metal, Clay and Design. Students wishing to get 
the benefit of practical training in Interior Decoration and Furnishing, Costume 
Design, and Composition, as related to illustration, will find the courses 
specially attractive. Drawing, Painting, and Out-of-door Sketching are also 
among its offerings. Those who wish to be in New York, through the summer 
months, will find cool, comfortable accommodations. 

Instructors, Frank Alvah Parsons, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Susan F. Bissell, 
Metta Bradstreet. 

Send for catalogue, to New York School of Art, 2237 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mrs. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS’ OUT-DOOR SKETCHING CLASS 

East Gloucester, Massachusetts, from June 15th to July 15th. 
The terms are $25.00 for this month. There will be four out-door, personally 
conducted, sketching trips each week, and also an extra weekly criticism and 
review in the studio of work done during the past week by the class. 

There are hotels and first-class boarding houses where board can be 
obtained from $9.00 to $15.00 per week. A few pupils can be accommodated 
at $7.00 per week, but as the number is limited it is best to make inquiries at 


once, 
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East Gloucester is an ideal place for summer sketching, there being such 
a large variety of subjects—fishing boats and old wharves, quaint houses, 
willow trees, moor lands, rocks, and surf. The time arranged for this class 
is desirable, as the “summer people’”’ have not arrived in full force and the art 
student is more independent. For further particulars, apply to Mrs. Nicholls, 
Colonial Studios, 39 West 67th Street, New York. 


STOUT INSTITUTE 

Summer session August 2nd to September 4th, 1909. 

Twenty-one courses in Manual Training; fourteen in Domestic Art and 
Science; two in Drawing. 

Teachers of Manual Training, of Domestic Art and Science, and of Drawing, 
who desire additional training, either technical or professional, and those who 
wish to begin their preparation for teaching these subjects will find courses 
specially adapted to their needs. 

For circular giving full information concerning the summer session courses, 
address L. D. Harvey, President Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 

Thirteen departments, with a total enrollment in 1908 of over 2,700. 
The Arts and Crafts department, which has annually 250 to 300 enrollments, 
in charge of Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, editor of The School Arts Book. Com- 
petent instructors. New special building, superbly located. Ample equipment. 
The best environment for study. Famous lectures. A place whose charms 
are noted. Expense moderate. Catalogue on request. Chautauqua, New 
York. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF MANUAL TRAINING AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois, June 28 to July 31. 
Courses and instructors:—Organization of Manual Training, Charles 

A. Bennett; Furniture Making and Methods of Teaching Woodworking, Fred 

D. Crawshaw; Woodworking, Wood-turning and Pattern Making, Clinton 

S. Van Deusen, Machine Shop Practice and Metalworking for Grammar and 

High Schools, William F. Raymond; Manual Training for Elementary Schools, 

Mary Alice Wright; Textiles and Plain Sewing and Dressmaking, Mrs. Elida 

E. Winchip; Cooking, Martha Shopbell; Mechanical Drawing and Machine 

Drawing, Frederick H. Evans; Design, Stencilling, Block Printing and 

Leather Tooling, Lucy E. Tripp; Freehand Drawing, Fraak L. Crerie. Send 

for circular, 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE FOR ATLANTIC PROVINCES OF CANADA 

Twenty-third Annual Session will be held in Charlottetown, P. E.I. July 
13th to 30th, 1909. 

The school offers advantages for self improvement to teachers, unexcelled 
by any similar school in America, and at less expense. The courses include 
Botany, Zotlogy, Physiology, Geology, English Literature, Oratory, Drawing, 
etc. For fuller information, drop a postal to the Secretary, J. D. Seaman, 
63 Bayfield Street, Charlottetown, P. E. I. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 

Eighth Session, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. Six weeks, June 
22 to July 30, 1909. 

About twenty courses in Drawing, Manual Training, Arts and Crafts, 
adapted to the needs of teachers in common schools, and especially to Southern 
teachers. Under general direction of Professor Royal Bailey Farnum, of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) School of Art, and Professor Frederick James Corl, of Dupont 
Manual Training School, Louisville, Ky. 

Courses arranged in cycles of two, three, and four years. Special bulletin 
containing syllabi and directions and references for home study. Credits 
given for work completed. 

Members of faculty for the present session: Drawing, Professor R. B. 
Farnum; Professor T. C. Hailes, Director of Drawing and Manual Training 
in public schools of Albany, N. Y.; Professor George, Supervisor of Drawing 
in public schools of Nashville, Tenn.; Miss Elizabeth M. Getz, Supervisor of 
Drawing in public schools of Atlanta, Ga.; Manual Training, Professor F. J. 
Corl; Miss Amanda Stoltzfus, of the public schools of Knoxville, Tenn.; Arts 
and Crafts, Miss Amelia B. Sprague, of the College of Industrial Arts, 
Denton, Tex. 

For full information, address P. P. Claxton, Superintendent. 


ULLMAN CLASS IN FRANCE 

The work will consist of out-of-door sketching from the model, landscape, 
and still life, in oils, water colors, and pastel, and a special feature will be the 
composition class and general criticism held weekly. The class will be located 
in Picardy, at Etaples, a quaint old fishing village on an inlet from the English 
Channel, three miles from the charming sea-side resort, Le Touquet. Paris 
can be reached in less than three hours where the Louvre and other art 
collections and treasures of the French capital can be studied and enjoyed. 
London can be reached in four hours and a half. The class will work for seven 
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weeks, and before disbanding will visit the principal galleries in Holland and 
Belgium. 

Eugene Paul Ullman has achieved international recognition as one of 
America’s most interesting painters. He has lived in France for the past six 
years, is a member of the French National Society of Fine Arts, and has received 
many honors both here and abroad, among them the Temple Gold Medal 
awarded by the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. A portrait of Wm. M. 
Chase, the artist’s former master, hangs in the Luxembourg Gallery having 
been purchased by the French Nation. 

A Tour has also been arranged to visit the great galleries of England, France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Italy, not only for art students but for art lovers who 
desire to study the best art of Europe. This tour will be under the direction 
of Douglas John Connah, who for many years has been prominent in art 
instruction in America. Both the class and the tour will be under the 
management of Frank Van Vleet Tompkins. 


CHARLES H. WOODBURY’S OGUNQUIT SUMMER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 

AND PAINTING 

July 6 to August 14. 

Painting in Oil and Water Color. Course in Pencil Drawing especially 
adapted to teachers. For information apply to Miss Susan M. Ketcham, 
Secretary, toro Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

Instructors: Drawing and Painting, E. C. Tarbell, F. W. Benson, P. L. 
Hale, W. M. Paxton. Modeling, B. L. Pratt. Anatomy, P. L. Hale. Per- 
spective, A. K. Cross. Department of Design: C. H. Walker, Director; Instruc- 
tors, Miss K. B. Child, Miss L. MacInnis. Metal Work, G. J. Hunt. Paige 
and Cummings Traveling Scholarships. Helen Hamblen, Gardner, and 
Ten Free Scholarships. Prizes in money awarded in each department; 
34th year begins October 4. No summer classes. For circulars and terms, 
address the Manager, Miss Alice F. Brooks. 
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The Indian Pipe (Monotropa Uniflora). 
From a water color drawing by Mr. B. T. Newman, Fryeburg, Maine 
An illustration of the rendering of a wild plant with its environment 











